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(For Curistian LITERATURE.] 
GREEK AND GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 


BY HON. BOYD WINCHESTER, LL.D., LATE MINISTER TO 
SWITZERLAND, AND AUTHOR OF ‘f THE SWISS RKEPUB- 


Lic, ETC. 


THERE are bounds beyond which man’s finite powers 
should not and cannot go. To attempt to dive into 
the nature of efficient causes or the mysterious laws of 
the universe which lie hidden in the awful recesses of 
infinite wisdom is folly in the extreme. Every step in 
this matter only manifests the absolute insufficiency of 
the human intellect to grasp the subjects. An attempt 
to get to the bottom of these vast and soul-awing 
truths often led the philosophers of old into the wild 
vagaries that so distort their philosophy ; and it has 
caused the Germans to propagate the many w himsical 
notions to be met with in their philosophical specula- 
tions. It has been the peculiar Lacy of these writers 
to imagine all things within the scope of human 
thought. Not even the inscrutable ways of Providence, 
with all their mighty sublimity of terror, have escaped 
the fiery ordeal of their mental abstractions. They 
discuss a priori all the ways and attributes of deity with 
the same ease and confidence that we would analyze 
the nature, government, and policy of a ruling mon- 
arch on earth. The main cause of the many wander- 
ings in the Greek and German philosophy may be 
traced to their continual speculations on the secrets of 
deity and on efficient causes, which are always calcu- 
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lated to vin the mind astray. Upon investigation it 
will appear that sp culation on these matters form no 
aceite ole > p ition of the ancient philosop ymhy ; and 
we trace these errors up to its very earliest history. 
Thales, the founder of the lonian sect, and one of the 
earliest of the ancient philosophers, maintains that God 
is the mind of the world, and that moisture is the ele- 


ment of thing Ihe soul is something which is alw ays 
moved and ci apable of sel{f-motion, and is a part of the 
soul of the world. Anaxagoras contended that mit nd 


is the cause of motionand moves everything. Pythag 
oras maintained that God is the active principle of na- 
ture, the universal mind diffused through all things, 
the source of all animal life, and the cause of all mo- 
tion; that the human mind is a number capable of 
moving itself, and alter death passes from one animal 
to another; that numbers are the first principles or 
torms of nature, and especially of those eternal and im. 
mutable essences lying at the foundation of all things. 
Empedocles regarded everything originally as one— 
viz., God. The soul, with him, is nothing but blood 
diffused through the heart. It wanders not only in the 
bodies of brutes, but in plants, and it is a part of the 
Divine substance. Xenophanes maintained that what- 
ever is has been from eternity, without deriving its ex- 
istence from any prior principle ; and that nature is 
one and without limit—emaia esse unum. Leucippus 
and Democritus accounted for the existence of the 
world on the principle of atoms. These atoms were 
from all eternity and endowed with certain properties, 
as impulse and reaction, which two combined produced 
a variety of curvilinear motions that formed the vari- 
ous bodies in the universe. Heraclitus determined 
that the ground and princi; ile of all things is hre— 

‘Rerum principium esse tgnem,.” This principle is an 
eternal unit pervading all ‘things. The soul is a pria- 
cipium and exhalation of fre. 

Indeed, up to the time of Socrates, as Cicero informs 
us, philosophy was completely entangled in abstract 
subtleties about numbers, motions, the origin of things, 
proportions, qualities, elementary forms, nearly all of 
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GREEK AND GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 
which matters are beyond the depths of human thought. 
Nor were the limits of philosophy much better defined 
after the age of Socrates. Plato mused and wandered 
out into the wildest extravagances. He maintained 
that there are three eternal principles of things—viz., 
God, ideas, and matter. God, it is true, reduced the 
chaos of matter into form, but He did it according to 
the eternal or models of all things. God, therefore, 
was controlled in the creation of the universe. Be- 
sides, God could not create something from nothing"; 
for from nothing, says Plato, nothing can proceed. 
Matter, therefore, must exist co-eternally with God. 
There is, moreover, in matter a propensity to disorder 
and deformity which resists the will of the Supreme 
Ruler. Hence, according to Plato, the imperfection in 
God's works, and hence the origin of evil. From 
Plato's reasoning two conclusions are to be drawn: (1) 
that the soul existed from all time—that it is zzgenita, 
unborn ; (2) that there is no difference between the 
deity and the human soul, the soul of man being an 
emanation from God. 

Aristotle, though adhering, perhaps, more closely in 
the general to legitimate objects of philosophical in- 
quiry than any of the ancients, stepped frequently in 
his researches on forbidden territory. With him God 
is the highest intelligence, the primus motus, the causa 
effictens, and the causa finalis ; but matter is co-eternal 
with God, and has in it a necessity which God cannot 
control. Of a creation of the world Aristotle, it ap- 
pears, makes no mention. Indeed, from his notions of 
the Deity the idea of creation is negatived. It is 
strongly doubted by many whether or not Aristotle be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul; and this gave 
rise to great controversy during the Middle Ages 
among the scholastic philosophers. Aristotle's specu- 
lations concerning motion and substance were evidently 
fruitless inquiries about matters beyond the reach of 
our powers. 

The Stoics, with Zeno at their head, maintained that 
matter existed from eternity in a dark and confused 
chaos; that the universe contains two principles dis- 
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tinct from elements, the one passive, the other active. 
The passive is pure matter, the active is reason, or 
God. Theagency of the Deity in the process of forma- 
tion is nothing more than the active motion of celestial 
etherorfire. The Deity, then, is but another name for 
absolute necessity, or fate. The human soul is nothing 
but fire, which is the architect of all things. 

Along with these vagaries may be classed the opin- 
ions of the peripatetics as to the stimulus of matter by 
privations and various other speculations of the an- 
cients and of the schoolmen, in the explanation of physi- 
cal phenomena by sy = vathies, antipathies, nature, and 
horror of a void. In short, a large part of the ancient 
hilosophy was taken up in these fruitless i inquiries. 
Cacia, in his witty Pi, dean “* Tcaromenippus,’” in 
which he makes the father of the gods pronounce a 
heavy judgment on the philosophers, denouncing them 
as an abandoned race of men and a useless burden upon 
the earth, gives a vivid picture of the empty specula- 
tions of p hilosophers of those days, which, though false 
in its coloring, sets forth accurately, no doubt, the 
topics of their discourses. Having chosen, says Menip- 
pus, the Lest of these men to instruct me in the nature 
and arrangement of all things, ‘they continually 
yressed me to divest myself of my former ignorance ; 
But it was only to c ast me into greater perplexities ; 
for they daily poured forth upon me certain begin- 
nings, and ends, and atoms, ie vacua, and ideas, and 
matters, and the like.’ 

The Germans, likewise, have strayed far away from 
the legitimate objects of philosophy into the regions of 
fancy “and extrav agant conjecture. Like the Greeks, 
they have been troubled with the malady of morbid ad- 
miration., Not satisfied with the efforts of sober thought 
and matters of rational inquiry, they have indulged a 
Vain inquisitiveness about the secrets of Deity and the 
nature of efficient causes. They have in many particu- 
lars revived the useless speculations of the ancient phi- 
losophers. Some of the fundamental errors of Spinoza, 
Fichte, Schilling, and Hegel may be traced back to 
Tuales, Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle. The panthe- 
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GREEK AND GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 229 
ism, the process of creation, the community of the 
divine and human soul, started by these latter, have all 
been incorporated with modifications more or less into 
all the systems of the former. Thus Spinoza, who may 
be said to have laid the foundation of the German phi- 
losophy, assumes as a basis for his philosophical system 
that there is but one substance in nature—viz., the uni- 
versal spirit of the world. All things, he maintained, 
formed themselves in various modifications out of this. 
This substance is the substratum of soul and body, and 
spirit and matter. But spirit is matter, and matter is 
spirit, and spirit is God. God and matter, therefore, 
are one, and the human soul is only a part of this one. 
Spinoza thus takes away all freedom from man, and 
consequently annihilates every important distinction 
between good and evil. Kant labored to avoid this 
fatal doctrine of Spinoza, but he introduced into his 
Pp hilosophy several elements highly unsafe in their ten- 
dency. For example, his theory of subjectivity, which 
added so much to the skepticism of his age. “Accord. 
ing to this theory of Kant, our sensations are pure crea- 
tions of the mind ; thev are nothing more than certain 
conditions of our soul, and inde yendent of external 
objects. It is impossible, then, Kant concludes, to 
prove the real existence of the Deity, or of a limitless 
universe, or of our soul as a partic ular substance exist- 
ing foritself. Consistently with these notions he denied 
the existence of an objective world, substantially exist- 
ing without inward motion and life. He regarded the 
substance or being of things as basis, causality, or as 
mere activity and motion. This was the so-called 
dynamical or dynamico-ideal system, strongly akin to 
the impulse theory of Leucippus and Democritus. An- 
other dangerous element of Kant’ s philosophy is to be 
found in his transcendentalism. Reason, according to 
Kant, is insulated from the understanding ; is an orig- 
inal source of notions and judgments springing entirely 
out otf itself. Reason goes beyond and above the 
underst inding ; it transcends the material world. All 
our genuine knowledge lays in the inward processes 
and powers of our own soul in the deep recesses of ab- 
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stract thought. God, mind, and the world lie out of 
the limits of philosophical knowledge. They have for 
us no real existence; they are at best but abstract, 
designations of our faculty of thought ; mere ideas, the 
truth of which we can never know of ourselves. 

Fichte, a man of most decided genius, introduced 
into his philosophy Kant’s principle of subjectivity. 
Kant had endeavored to establish three leading pow- 
ers of the mind—pure reason, a practical reason, and a 
judgment faculty. Fichte labored to reduce these to 


one, He established his famous theory of the J7/e. 
This he regarded as a fundamental doctrine in explain- 
ing the origin and nature of our knowledge. All that 


we can know of things without us, even of their very 
existence, is in us; and in so far as the outward world 
comes to our consciousness, it can be regarded only as 
something reflected by the mind as thought ; for no 
one has a right to speak with certainty of anything not 
the result of his own consciousness or of his own Afe. 
The J/e is the foundation of all knowledge. Our ideas 
things without us are only thoughts of the J/e ; 
“as which the A/e itself makes through its peculiar 
iaibinchies laws. The outward world is mere appear- 
ance ; *t exists only so far as man pictures it to him- 
self; it is only a subjective idea or representation of 
the mind. Objec tive being entirely vanishes from our 
higher consciousness ; there is only thinking, conceiv- 
ing, imagining. This is a brief outline of Fichte's 
idealism. On speculative theology Fichte’s deduction 
was, that it is ‘impossible for us to attain to a just 
knowledge of Deity. Seeing this result of his philoso- 
phy and feeling the necessity of some moral agency in 
the universe, he introduced’a principle of moral order 
in the original constitution of our nature. This moral 
organization a upon our very nature is, he 
says, the true faith, the divinity which we acknowl- 
edge. This living, active, moral principle or order is 
God Himself. ‘* We need,” says he, ‘‘ no other God, 
and we can comprehend no other.’’ God, then, does 
not exist in space. He is, in truth, no substance or 
being, but pure action or motion ; and ceases to be in- 
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finite so soon as made the object of a particular con- 
ception. In his later speculations Fichte modified to a 
certain extent his doctrines concerning the Deity, but 
he still maintained that there is no need of any other 
God than the arranging moral principle in the universe, 
and the moral power lying in us and through us. 
Schilling, a pupil of Fichte, setting out with very 
much the same principles, ended in a pantheism almost 
equal to that of Spinoza. With Fichte he contended 
for the subjectivity of our knowledge, but he departed 
from Fichte’s pure idealism in making the J7e absolute. 
According to him, it not only embraces man's subjec- 
tive nature, but comprehends everything-—all reality. 
It is the abstract summary of all existence ; it is nature 
in its broadest sense; it is both subject and object. 
The absolute We is subject when considered as an 
active, working principle ; object when regarded as a 
product of this active energy. It is subject when 
viewed as light, life, mind; object when converted 
into material things. From this theory it followed and 
Schilling drew the deduction that all things, animate 
and inanimate, spirit and matter, taken together, make 
up the absolute Me or spirit of the universe. The only 
difference between blind activity and conscious activity 
is that the latter is capable of making itself the subject 
of reflection, while the former is not. Man differs 
from the objects around him not in any distinctive prop- 
erties of his physical or mental nature, but only in an 
inward activity, which enables him to make himself the 
subject of thought. In his natural philosophy, or, 
rather, philosophy of nature, Schilling not only makes 
mind and matter one, but God and matter one, and re- 
jects any particular creation of the world by a superior 
overruling intelligence. So far from placing God at 
the head as author, Schilling places Him at the end of 
creation, as the last great result of the universal spirit. 
Hegel, though older than Schilling by birth, devel- 
oped his philosophy at a later period. He is consid- 
ered the greatest of the German philosophers. By 
many of his countrymen he is styled the Aristotle of 
his period. He was a close, able reasoner, and gave 
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more system to German philosophy than any of his 
predecessors. He had many follow ers, but they 
divided themselves into many sects after his death in 
1831. They wrangled as much about his true doctrines 
as did the followers of Aristotle about those of their 
master. But however much the admirers of Hegel 
were split up about the nice shades of meaning to be 
attached to Vis particular dogmas, one thing 1s mani- 
fest—that, like Schilling, Hegel was thoroughly panthe- 
istic in his notions. His philosophy, indeed, may be 
described as Schilling’s views admirably systematized. 
For a long time these two philosophers, like twin 
brothers, labored together in the work of philosophic 
reformation ; but a difference of opinion produced a 
tween them a change of feeling, and their animosity 
grew as bitter as their friendship had been warm. 
Hegel maintained that there is one universal spirit 
of the world which pervades all things. This is an 
absolute activity, a power capable of working itself 
into everything. As a substratum it is a dead sub- 
stance, containing within it an inherent power by 
which it is always passing from its dead existence into 
reality, or into actual things. But the thing working 
and the thing worked are one and the same. Mind is 
the absolute substance. Nature is only a specific form 
of the absolute substance. Nature, says Hegel, is 
mind in its finiteness. The divine mind is also the 
world ; God, therefore, and matter are one. God is 
the highest of existences, the ‘‘ universal reason,"’ “‘ a 
universal, substantial self-consciousness,’’ “* the all in 
all.’’ He is likewise the creator of the world. That 
is, the creation took place through Him sub modo, 
Through His free act and goodness, His potentiality 
passes into real things with freedom, and not in a blind 
activity, as Schilling maintained. But here still is God 
in everything and everything God. The human mind 
is but a portion of the universal God, but it is, rela- 
tively speaking, an unimportant portion, The impor- 
tant part of man is that general characteristic pertain- 
ing to his humanity, to his existence as a being of 
reason. The universal spirit has only chosen these indi- 
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vidual forms to bring itself to consciousness. It thinks 
and lives in these forms ; and when they decay or per- 
ish, that fractional portion of this great spirit indwell- 
ing in these forms takes its departure to the eternal 
home of all things, to the absolute spirit of the uni- 
verse. Therefore death is nothing. The being in us 
is not destroyed, but simply the intellectual form, the 
individual unity—in a word, our personality. It is 
pure and simple pantheism, It confounds God and 
matter, and likewise destroys our personality and con- 
sequently our moral responsibility. 

This brief sketch of the German philosophers is sufh- 
cient to show the dangerous reasonings and conclu- 
sions with which they abound. It is not necessary to 
discard the wonderful results opened to us in the Ger- 
man philosophy. It can be made highly useful and 
instructive. By it may be built a magnificent super- 
structure of systematic thought, a huge colossal a ice 
of mental architecture. But the foundations, to be 
sure and permanent, must be laid by the testing stones 
of rigid experiment and close ani ilysis ; upon “the un- 
erring principles of philosophic induction. We want 
an @ posteriori-a priori, an inductive-deductive method 
in the discovery of truth and in imparting it. The 
subject matter of philosophy comprehends the study of 
Deity, the study of nature, and the study of man. It 
inquires into the reason of things, inv estigates causes 
or first principles of mind and matter. It is the science 
of getting at the bottom of things, finding out, as Locke 
says, the “‘ fundamental truths that lie at the bottom.” 

Cicero says, “ Philosophy is a proper culture of the 
mind ; it tears out vices and defects by the roots and 
prepares the mind to receive the seeds of virtue and 
improvement.”” Descartes speaks of it as the summum 
bonum of life. “ Sovereign good,’’ he says, considered 
as to natural reason, without the light of faith, is noth- 
ing else than the knowledge of truth from first causes 
—that is to say, wisdom, of which philosophy is the 
study.’ 

A ‘study so important in its nature, so elevating in its 
influence is worthy of the noblest minds. But toa 
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plain, sober-minded people like ourselves much of the 
German philosophy appears as blasphemous, as it is 
the fantastic creation of the brain. It cherishes the 
vanity of man while it diminishes his respect and rever- 
ence for the great Being who made him. It leads man 
into the study of that which it is impossible to know 
without Divine revelation before he has learned the 
thousandth part of that which is the legitimate object 
of human investigation. 
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BISHOP BUTLER AND HIS CENSORS.* 
BY THE RT. HON, W. E. GLADSTONE. 
From The Nineteenth Century (London), November, 1895. 


Il. 


I PROCEED to consider Miss Hennell’s arguments. 

Some twenty years before the Essay of Miss Hen- 
nell, Martineau had published a Sermon, in which he 
was, I believe, the first to object broadly + to Butler's 
mode of using the argument from analogy. Miss Hen- 
nell adopts and presses the criticism of Dr. Martineau. 
I sum up the passage as follows. Vicarious suffering 
is admitted to be found in Nature. But it is the ex- 
ception, not the rule. If we make it the rule, if it be 
a key to unlock the whole problem of Divine Govern- 
ment, then we place creation under a tyrant’s sway. 
Again: * We pass through the great infirmary of God's 
creation ;’ and Butler is said to say that ‘ it is all the 
same in the other world, and wherever the same rule 
extends.’ And so the question arises whether this vic- 
tory is won in favour of Revelation, or against Natural 
Religion. 

The argument is alike intelligible and forcible. If 
we represent disease and wrong as the characteristic 
features of creation, we clearly administer a terrible 
persuasive to Atheism. But is this a true representa- 
tion of the language of Butler? I know of no other 


* By permission of the Leonard Scott Publication Co. ¢ Essays, p. 11. 
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case in which a great author has been so largely mis- 
apprehended, and consequently mis-stated, and that by 
critics who cordially respected him. Butler has no- 
where drawn for us such a picture. He has, indeed, 
said that the difficulties which are alleged against 
religion are found in Nature, and yet do not displace 
belief in an Author of Nature. But he is so far from 
representing this as a normal state of things, that he 
re his stand throughout upon the proposition that 
this world, in which our lot is cast, is ina state of apos- 
tasy and ruin. For this condition, religion professes 
to supply remedial provisions. The question is then 
raised upon the credibility of the scheme it offers. 
And Butler supports it, as to credibility, by showing 
that it presents to view no difficulties, unless such as 
have their counterpart in Nature, and as, when urged 
against believing in a supreme Author of Nature, have 
been found not to warrant that negation. They can- 
not, therefore, be more effective when urged against 
religion. He first marks our entire condition here as 
exceptional by showing us to be ina state of apostasy 
and ruin. He then points out that, even in this dis- 
ordered and impaired position of things, virtue or good 
makes a partial but intelligible assertion of its preroga- 
tives, and visibly promises one more unequivocal and 
complete. He urges that even here the bad man has 
small satisfaction in what he enjoys, and the good man 
large compensations for what he suffers ; that in indi- 
rect forms—for example, in those of civil government 
—a law of right is to some extent proclaimed : that 
God even here and now takes part in the controversy, 
and proclaims Himself to be on the side of virtue. In 
anticipation of criticism, Butler has girt himself about 
with precautions which ought to have shielded him 
against these serious and strange mistakes of the reason- 
ing he actually uses But I proceed. 

Miss Hennell next supposes the case of an inquirer 
into the truth of Christianity who finds himselt * 
brought face to face in Scripture with répresentations 
of the actions of Deity that heck his cee. sense. Re- 
* Essays, &c. p. 6 
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airing to Butler for aid, he is instructed that like in- 
nets Be of right occur in Nature, and that as we 
nevertheless believe ina supreme Author of Nature, so 
we may still believe in the authenticity of Revelation. 
But as Revelation, she thinks, gives a sanction to such 
infractions, her inquirer is in a painful « dilemma. 

Now I am not considering objections to religion 
founded on any moral anom: ily which may seem to be 
presented by the Old Testament histories, but am deal- 
ing simply with objections to the argument of Butler. 
Butler has nowhere so much as touched in detail any 
of these moral difficulties. They did not lie in the 
main line of his argument. To consider how far a 
Revelation, because Divine, is tied to conditions of 
absolute perfection in the manner of its communication, 
is a subject at once large, and distinct from that of But- 
ler. It is true that this may be held to be included in 
the parent-suggestion of Origen, which presents to us 
the Scriptures as the groundwork of the proposed 
comparison with Nature. But, probably for the pur- 
ose of avoiding an extension of his field which would 
1ave made his subject unmanageable, Butler in his title 
alters the description, and takes not the Scriptures, 
but religion, as the subject which he is to compare with 
Nature. He was surely entitled to hold that the sub- 
jects of discussion which he thus escaped are not 
directly presented to us by the religion which he 
teaches, and which relies on the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament in proof of the Advent, but does not direct- 
ly or essentially associate itself with every particular 
of government over men ; any more than the argument 
of our Lord and of Saint Paul from providential action 
in the world bind them to account for all the difficul- 
ties which may offer to our view. How true this is 
we may the better perceive if we bear in mind that, in 
, the centuries immedi: itely succeeding the age of our 
ey d, the general contents of the Old Testament were | 
far from being either formally or largely presented to 
the acceptance or to the eyes of converts to Chris- 
tianity. 


It is true, however, that while Butler avoids the dis- 
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cussion in detail on the difficulties of Old Testament his- 
tory, he lays down principles applicable to them ; and 
this, too, in one of the most assailable passages of the 
Analogy, which, if it allows of defence, may fairly be 
said to invite and tempt attack. Miss Hennell here 
finds him guilty of saehiatre, and of open defiance ot 
natural principles. She conceives that the best apol- 
ogy which can be made for him lies in the * noble 
straightforward candour with which, casting aside all 
disguises, he lays bare to every reader the nature of his 
contentions.’ 

What he contends for is as follows : He lays it down 
in the first place * that reason is a judge, not indeed of 
things contained in Scripture and at variance with our 
expectations of what a Revelation would convey to us, 
but yet (first) of the evidence, and (secondly) of the 
morality of what is offered for our acceptance. It is 
to judge whether the matter propounded to us is 
‘plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or good. 
ness ; to what the light of Nature teaches us of God,’ 
or, again, it cannot accept what is contrary to ‘im- 
mutable morality ;’ + or ‘ the principles and spirit of 
treachery, ingratitude, cruelty.’ 

But, as he contends, the case is different with exter- 
nal action ; ‘ for instance, taking away the property or 
life of any;’ the title to these proceeding trom the 
Divine Will, and being revocable by those who gave 
it. In these cases, actions, which without command 
would be immoral, cease to bear that character when 
commanded, They are indeed ‘ offences ’—/hat ts to 
say, they are liable to be perverted ‘to serve the most 
horrid purposes,’ and possibly they may mislead the 
weak.t They belong also to a course of things liable 
to create an immoral habit: but this will not follow if 
the occasions of them be only lew and detached. 

Upon this passage at least three questions appear to 
arise. (1) Is it consistent with itself ; (2) Can it be de- 
fended in all its parts ; (3) What was the probable in- 
tention of the author, and what is the equitable inter- 
pretation to be placed upon it as a whole. 


* Analogy, Pari II. ch. iii. s. 26. ¢ /bid. s. 27. $ Jbid. s. 28. 
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First, if reason is to judge whether matter pro- 
pounded to us in the name of religion is, or is not, 
plainly contradictory to w isd m, justice, and goodness 
—is, or is not, tainted with ‘ treachery, ingratitude, 
cruelty ’—it seems impossible to exclude from the 
province of judgment by reason ‘ the whole of external 
action: ’ such as the cruel murder of Abel by Cain, or 
the treachery of Rachel and Jacob against Esau. Yet 
such exclusion seems to be conveyed in the words 
which here describe external action ; and therefore the 
language of the passage does not appear to be consis- 
tent throughout. 

Nor is it possible, secondly, to defend a statement 
which, taken in its letter, asserts by implication that no 
breach of wisdom, justice, or goodness can be involved 
in an external act. Nor can [ undertake to support 
the assertion that in cases where ‘a course’ of acts 
would create an immoral habit, a few detached in- 
stances have no ‘ natural tendency’ in the same direc- 
tion. 

So far Butler seems to lie open to the animadver- 
sions of the severer critics : and, without doubt, every 

shortcoming in point of accuracy in a Treatise dealing 
with subjects of the first moment is to be lamented. 

But the third question is the most weighty. Sup- 
pose, for argument’s sake, it were the intention of But- 
ler, not to lay down a universal proposition denying 
that an essential morality or the reverse may attach to 
external action, but only to assert this, that there are 
large provinces of external action, within which the 
character of the things done essentially depends on the 
authority under which they are done, not upon the 
nature of the action as it stands apart from such author- 
ity : this, I think, we may defend both as clearly true 
and also as important. 

It seems to me probable that Butler, whose age was 
not an age of minute Scripture ,criticisnt, had ‘before 
his mind nothing more than the general severity of 
punishments recorded in the Old Testament, such as 
the large, though by no means universal, extirpation 
of the Canaanitish nations, or the summary judgment 
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executed upon the partakers in the schism of Korah, 
where, however, no human agency was employed. 

And again with reference to the formation of habits 
in the individual mind. The Bible presents to us the 
case of Samuel, who conveys to us the idea of a char- 
acter alike wise and gentle ; but who was the appoint- 
ed instrument for destroying with his own hand King 
Agag, in requital for his cruelties.* To be the mere 
minister of lawful but bloody sentences is an occupa- 
tion tending to form some kinds of immoral habit. 
But surely all must so far agree with Butler as to say 
that there is a wide diflerence between the habitual 
performance of such acts, and such a performance on 
a single and separate occasion. It is such a difference 
as we may recognize between the effect on the char- 
acter of a soldier who has, once or upon rare occasions, 
wounded or slain in battle the enemies of his country, 
and the case of a public executioner, addicted, betore 
the recent mitigation of manners, to the constant 
launching of his fellow-creatures into eternity ; one 
marked in the tradition of the Christian nations as hav- 
ing been placed, by the public instinct of the commu- 
nity, under a kind of moral proscription. Confining 
ourselves to the assertion of a difference, and that a 
wide one, we stand on ground that is unassailable. It 
must indeed be acknowledged that the single act, such 
as that of Samuel, is the first step towards the forma- 
tion of a habit ; but is it not like the first step of the 
foot over a series of stepping-stones, which may be 
drawn back? Even so the deed, remaining without 
sequel of any kind, is as if it were retracted ; for in 
the course of nature the habitual tone and bias of the 
character resume their sway. 

The question is, are we, with Miss Hennell, utterly 
to condemn the whole doctrine conveyed by Butler in 
this passage, or are we, while admitting that his lan- 
guage at one or two points falls short of his usual ac- 
curacy, and requires qualification, to accord to him the 
benefit of such qualification, and admit that he in no 


* 1 Samuel xv. 33. 
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degree intentionally tampered with the moral law? It 
scems to me that the latter is not only the more equi- 
table, but the more rational, process ; and tor the rea- 
son which, plain as it appears to be, Miss Hennell has 
entirely overlooked, It is this: Butler has laid down 
emphatically in this very passage that there is an im- 
mutable morality, which no positive command can 
change ; and has made a strict adherence to wisdom, 
justice, goodness, and the inflexible rejection of treach- 
ery, ingratitude, and cruelty, the governing idea of 
the entire passage. With this he combines the un- 
questionable truth, that a multitude of acts, such (say) 
as the levying of taxes, the invasion of liberty by in- 
carceration, and executing the forfeiture of life for 
crime, which would be immoral if the agent be un- 
authorised, are habitually made moral, and also obliga- 
tory, by public authority. Even more, then, in an age 
and under a dispensation of more direct and palpable 
relations between the Almighty and His creatures 
might devolution, similar in principle, but of yet higher 
authority, lead to acts, such as the terrible penalty 
upon Canaan, which may not in their whole grounds 
be comprehensible by us, but which it would be the 
extreme of audacity on our part to condemn. 

In no case can Miss Hennell be warranted, as it 
seems to me, in drawing inferences from the passages 
to support the general doctrine that the Ana/ogy favours 
scepticism ; because any corrections or limitations 
which the writer’s phraseology in this instance may 
require can in no way interlere with the general course 
of his argument, or impair its force. If the system 
under which the world is actually governed inspires 
the conviction that it has a righteous aim, while pre- 
senting incidents tor which that righteousness of aim 
does not always give account to us, the very same rule 
must serve us in our dealings with moral anomalies in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

But Miss Hennell is occasionally so carried off her 
balance by emotion that she too deviates into inaccu- 
rate representation of Butler. She says Butler charges 
us ‘not to be disturbed by exceptional interruption of 
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the law of morality.’* It is no wonder that she has 
no citation in proof of this grave statement ; for none 
can be found. Butler treats morality as immutable, 
and emphatically holds that it is not based upon the 
mere consequences of acts,t+ that moral fitness resides 
in them of themselves, and that the will of God is 
thereby determined.{ There can be no interruption, 
then, of the moral law in the Divine government. _ In- 
stances there may be which we cannot demonstrate to 
be in conformity with it; but on these we are to sus- 
pend our judgment for the very sufficient reason that 
our ignorance prevents us from giving a full and per- 
fect account of any one thing whatever,§ and especially 
of such things as give no explanation of themselves. 
With this misconception of Butler, Miss Hennell’s 
declamation against orthodoxy of itself falls to the 
ground, 

Miss Henneli states with moderation,! that the work 
of Butler, faithfully adjusted as it was to the needs of 
his own day, is inadequate to the needs of ours. This 
is indeed indisputable. His argument does not of 
itself confute the Agnostic, the Positivist, the Mate- 
rialist ; and it is also true that, the argument against 
miracles not having been fully developed when he 
wrote, his observations upon the point, as they stand, 
are incomplete. But these facts in no way sustain the 
purpose or the title of Miss Hennell’s tract. Butler 
cannot minister to scepticism merely because he does 
not conclusively dispose of questions that were not be- 
fore him. To supaly the missing link between them, 
Miss Hennell resorts to assumption. She assumes that 
he had examined what she called the positive question, 
meaning ne the argument on the being and 
attributes of God handled by Clarke, and had found it 
wanting. This assumption is in the first place alto- 
gether gratuitous ; in the second highly improbable. 
The works of Butler are limited in bulk, but the im- 
mense amount of substance they contain furnishes a 
very adequate outcome in the philosophical region for 


* Essays, &e. + Analogy, Part I. ch. vii. s. 21. } Jéid. ch. vi. s. 16m, 
§ Jéid. Part I. ch. vii. s. 6. | Essays, &c. pp. 20, 21. 
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a life like his, not over long, and for a mind so cir- 
cumspect and profound that, upon subjects of such 
difhculty, its operations may of necessity have been 
slow. But also upon moral grounds the supposition 
is one dishonouring to Butler. He had, as we know, 
solemnly devoted his life to the search for truth. Yet 
Miss Hennell can suppose that in theology he accepted 
and argued from the important concessions of Deists, 
without being within himself persuaded of their truth. 
This too although she has herself warmly eulogised his 
high mental integrity. But in truth he has on his own 
behalf settled and de jure if not de facto closed this ques- 
tion. For he tells us in the correspondence with Clarke 
that he had long hoped and longed for a demonstrative 
yroof of the being and attributes of God, but had 
felt himself obliged to recede from this extreme de- 
mand and to rest content with ‘very probable argu- 
ments,’ which, as we know, in his mind carried with 
them the full weight of practical assent, and also im- 
posed all the stringency of high moral obligation. 
Why Miss Hennell should term Butler’s method 
negative, while it consists simply in the search for facts 
and in positive deduction from them; or why she 
should describe it as of that ‘ metaphysical kind’ which 
is ‘ very fruitful in delusion,’* while it is purely experi- 
mental throughout, it may be hardly worth while to 
inquire. But she now proceeds to a ground of argu- 
ment both broad and relevant. Butler alleges that 
there is a scheme of Providence. But we know only 
‘a most insignificant portion of the whole order of 
things. How, then, can he be justified in attempting 
to make it into a system, and put it forward for accept- 
ance? Theansweris plain from Butler's point of view. 
It is just because the known facts, though their amount 
be insignificant in comparison with the tacts unknown, 
yet atford suthcient proof that there is a scheme, and 
that it is righteous, though the evidence of it, like 
almost all the evidence on which we have to found our 
conduct, is far from giving ‘ satisfaction :’ that is, from 
being what we could desire.t Confute him on his tacts 


* Essays, &c. p. 22. + Analogy, Part II. ch, viii. s. 18. 
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if you can: but his reasoning is perfectly consecutive ; 
and, being based on human experience at large, is as 
durable now as in his own day. 

Miss Hennell proposes to make Butler responsible 
for setting up a conflict between reason and faith. 
Reason is purposely checked by obstacles arbitraril 
interposed, in order that faith may have space for cul- 
tivation.* 

There is no other ground tor saying reason is 
checked, than the fact that our knowledge is limited. 
Our bounded powers have a bounded held for their 
exercise and development. This is not to check but 
to train them. Reason is only checked, in any proper 
sense of the word, when it is torbidden to judge, ac- 
cording to the nature and degree of the evidence sup- 
plied, upon matters presented for its acceptance, But 
this prerogative of reason is one which Butler has been 
beyond most other writers solicitous to enforce. And 
as for the doctrine that our struggles with obstacles 
may be good and fruitful provided we do not believe 
that God designed them,¢ it neither admits of support, 
nor deserves confutation. Again, in making war on 
the idea that Duty is ‘ conformity to the will of a Di- 
vine Moral Governor,’ our critic is not showing the 
sceptical tendency of Butler’s Analogy, but simply put- 
ting in question both the method and the basis ot in- 
struction under the Gospel. 

Miss Hennell proceeds to ascribe to Butler all the 
following propositions ; { which she holds to be false : 

1. That exceptions to a supposed moral rule are bet- 
ter not regarded. There is not a word in Butler's 
Analogy to this effect. 

2. That it is desirable for man to content himself 
with probabilities. What Butler says is, that the pro- 
vision with which we are furnished jn order to the 
guidance of life is a provision of probabilities. But 
the spirit alike of his lite and of his works is a spirit 
which must, on the one hand, stimulate every sympa- 
thising student to obtain in every case the best evi- 
dence he can before forming his judgment, and, on the 


* Essays, p. 25. + Jbid. p. 25. } Jdid. p. 31. 
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other hand, warn him against mistaking the character 
or overstating the value of that evidence. 

3. That the effect of this reliance upon probabilities 
should be little different from that of acting upon 
ascertained truth. Now, Butler places the obligation 
to act, imposed by probable evidence, very near that 
which ascertained truth would impose. But he no- 
where states or implies that the action is to be the 
same. The possibilities of error, which remain in the 
one case and not in the other, may have to be carefully 
watched for, and therefore entail an important differ- 
ence in the mode of action. 

4. That Nature suggests a Governor who commands 
strict obedience ; ‘ a Father best pleased with uninquir- 
ing filial love." There is not a word to this effect in 
the works of Butler. They do not contain a single 
highly-coloured passage in favour of authority, and 
their spirit throughout is surely favourable to intelli- 
gent and unflinching scrutiny. 

5. That perplexities have been contrived for us by 
the Creator in order to prevent our reason from mas- 
tering our faith. Not a word is, or can be, cited to 
support this ‘averment.’ The purpose suggested by 
Butler for these perplexities is the training and harden- 
ing of faith as a moral principle, without the smallest 
inkling of an aggression upon reason, which Butler 
never places in conflict with faith. 

Criticism of this kind can only be met by a challenge 
for proof ; and, till proof is forthcoming, it is null and 
well. Miss Hennell herself happens to agree with But- 
ler in his main contention that there is proof of a natu- 
ral and moral government with a ‘ preponderating 
tendency toward good ;'* and it is dificult to under- 
stand why she should labour to set up a factitious op- 
position between the Bishop and herself, by imputing 
to him, without a shadow of evidence, and really in 
contradiction to the whole groundwork of his Treatise, 
that he encourages a ‘forced attempt to believe that 
all is good!’ Again, it is not a little singular that 
here t he should be censured for efforts to produce a 
* Essays, &c. p. 32. + Jord. p. 3. 
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forced content with his case, while we shall find Mr. 
Arnold making it his capital boast against the Analogy 
that Butler himself has so loudly expressed his own 
discontent with it.* 

I have now gone through all the material allegations 
which Miss Hennell sets forth in fulfilment of the 
= promise conveyed in her title-page, and 
nave endeavoured to exhibit them in their fullest 
breadth. In the large portion of it from p. 35 to the 
close she abandons the attempt to prove her thesis 
from his text, or from vague descriptions of it, or even 
through the strange expedient of quotations from Pro- 
fessor Rogers ¢ and of holding Butler responsible for 
his language. 

She now launches into pure speculation on his inte- 
rior state, and into theories, evidently dictated by pre- 
possession, on the tendencies of his works, which she 
conceives to be, without doubt, on paper, towards un- 
belief, and in religious practice towards the Church of 
Rome; while she retains for him a reverent and even 
affectionate admiration. She calls him * our great eccle- 
siastical thinker ;" she plainly intends to crown him 
with honour when she places him in company with 
Locke, and declares the two to be the * legitimate pre- 
cursors of the positive philosophers of the present 
day.’ But I pass from some amiable inconsistencies to 
observe that it still remains to notice one topic more 
directly connected with the announcement of the title- 
page, and indeed the most important of them all, 
which has not been developed in the tract, but which 
is glanced at by Dr. Martineau, when he asks whether 
consummation of Butler’s argument is indeed a tri- 
umph for Revelation or against Natural Religion. 

It is alleged with truth that, when Butler defends 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, by the contention 
that they only reproduce difficulties with which we are 
already familiar in ‘ the constitution and course of Na- 
ture,’ he casts a weight upon the back of Nature itself, 
and raises the question whether Nature is adequate to 
sustain it. At the date of the Analogy, and in dealing 


* See the continuation of this paper. + As in pp. 27, 28. 
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with the Deists, it might have sufficed as a defence for 
controversial purposes, though it hardly would have 
satisfied a mind like that of Butler, to reply ‘ that is 
a closed question; it is already disposed of by your 
own admissions.’ But their admissions bound only 
themselves : and it would indeed be a heavy blow to 
the general argument for belief if Butler had left us in 
doubt on the vital question whether the argument sug- 
gested by these difficulties against the constitution and 
course of Nature had any validity. 

But upon this subject Butler is perfectly explicit. 
Pursuing his usual method, he himsel puts * the objec- 
tion to his argument as strongly as it could be put by 
the most adverse critic. He knows the gravity of the 
demand which he makes upon the system of Nature, 
and he asserts plainly that in his judgment it can ade- 
quately meet that demand. In his concluding chapter 
he declares that the general objections against the 
moral system of Nature have been obviated.+ So, 
upon the threshold of the work, he had declared that 
the objections against Religion were those similarly 
alleged against Nature, ‘where they are found in fact 
to be inconclusive.’ { Again: that a more distinct ob- 
servation of certain things ‘ contained in God’s scheme 
of natural government’ ‘ will further show how little 
weight is to be laid upon these objections.’§ And 
further still, in a very bold passage Butler declares it 
has been proved (meaning, proved by himself), as to 
the things which have been objected to in Nature, that 
it is not only possible but credible that they may be 
consistent with wisdom, justice, and goodness ; that 
they may be instances of them ; and that the constitu- 
tion and government of Nature may be perfect in the 
highest possible degree.| He does not, therefore, 
refer us to the constitution and course of Nature as 
our fulcrum, without having first ascertained, in his 
own conviction at least, that the ground is, and will 
remain firm under our feet. 


* Analogy, Part II. ch, viii. s, 2. ¢ Jéid. Part 11. ch, ix. s. 7. 
} /did. Introduction, § Jord. Part I. ch. vii. s. 3. 
| 7ééd. Part I. ch, iv. s. 1. 
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Ill. Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Mr. Stephen introduces Butler to our notice as ‘ the 
most patient, original, and candid of philosophical 
theologians.’ * His special claim lies in moral earnest- 
ness. I must not pass by in silence his ascription to 
Butler of a‘ strangely cautious understanding.’ t+ Like 
the other censors, he does not withhold his admiration. 
The bulk of his remarks, however, are adverse. Not 
unfrequently the censures are those of a skirmisher 
: rather than a combatant at close quarters. In some 
cases vague and general statements occur, which slide 
unawares into unfairness. For example, ‘ That is the 
last effort to represent doubt as a ground for action.’ ¢ 
Butler nowhere represents doubt as a ground for 
action. Only it may not be a sufficient reason against 
it; there may be good ground for action, doubt not- 
withstanding. These remarks are offered to the reader 
by way of caveat. With all Mr. Stephen’s main con- 
tentions I shall attempt to deal ; passing by what is re- 
mote or secondary, or what has been answered al- 
ready.§ What I may call the license of misapprehen- 
sion is once,! if not more than once, carried to heights 
hardly credible in serious literature. Yet Mr. Stephen 
also abounds in generous admissions ; and seems to 
feel, as an opponent, not without discomfort, that, 
even for him there are two sides to the case. I pro- 
ceed to particulars. 

Mr. Stephen states in an ingenious form an objection 
which he applies first to the phew ona Future Life, 
and then to the whole methods. Butler, he says, 
avails himself of the absence of contradiction, and 
passes by the absence of confirmation ; and so converts 
absolute ignorance into the likeness of some degree of 

0sitive knowledge. As a foundation for this censure, 
es states that Butler, in his first chapter, leaves it to 
be inferred that, because parts of the human organism 
are not essential to life, therefore the whole organism 


* English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, ch. ii. p. 11. 

+ Jbid. ch. v. p. 9. } /bid. ch. v. p. 25. 
§ For example the objections taken in ch. v. p. 24. 

| /did. at the close of ch, v. p. 26. 
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is superfluous. Had Butler done what Mr. Stephen 
imputes to him, he would in truth have circumvented 
oa trepanned his reader: would have obtained from 
him an assent, or some portion of an assent, without 
his knowledge. There is no charge to which he is less 
open. He seems continually to be warning us to keep 
our eyes open, to be always on our guard, And, in 
the case before us, he is not advancing an argument, 
but rebutting an objection.* His positions are these : 
(1) Our gross organised bodies are no part of our- 
selves ; (2) for large portions of them may be lost, 
while (the ego), the self, remains exactly the same ; (3) 
as they are not part of ourselves, you cannot from their 
dissolution infer ours, But. the question of dispens- 
ing with the whole organism is in no way raised or 
touched ; and the stratagem ascribed to Butler, which 
if proved would shake our confidence, forms no part of 
his tactics. Of two processes essentially distinct, he is 
following the one. He is rebutting, not proving ; and 
he really leaves no shadow of excuse fox those who 
confound the one with the other, and charge on him a 
confusion which is their own exclusive property. 

Mr. Stephen+ truly describes Butler as teaching 
that, according to his view, virtue is ‘a plant intended 
to flourish more vigorously in another world.’ He 
allows that if we could prove that the discipline of this 
life tended to develop qualities fitted for another life, 
Butler’s ‘argument would be forcible.’ What does 
Mr. Stephen mean by proving? Butler professes no 
more than to show that his contentions are credible or 
probable ; and we must not ask him fora kind of proof 
which he does not profess to give. But, in his fifth 
chapter, he shows from observation that our condition 
here is intended to be progressive ; intended for our 
improvement in virtue and piety ; and it is from the 
progressive character, which our experience exhibits 
to us in the various stages of the present life, and the 
capacity of virtue for further development,t that he 
draws a probable proof of a further existence beyond 


* Analogy, Part I. ch. i. s. 12. + Jbid, Part I. ch. v. s. 15 
t /did. Part I. ch. v. ss. 1, 2. 
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the grave. Our life isa process, and it is also an incom- 
plete process. The qualities fitted for this lite will, it is 
»robable, be fitted for the same creatures in another 
lite, and it is likely that the environment which corre- 
sponds here will correspond there also. What is the 
flaw in this argument? Mr. Stephen sets up his own 
contention on the matter at issue. 

‘If he could point to some quality, encouraged by 
the existing conditions, and yet not useful under pres- 
ent conditions, his case would have a certain support.’ 

But as it is, continues Mr. Stephen, he is in a hope- 
less dilemma. Now, what colour of justice is there in 
the demand, which alone places him in this dilemma ? 
But he fails in one of Mr. Stephen's conditions : he 
does not show that the qualities, which are being 
formed in us, are useless in the present life. Nor is 
there any reason why he should. What his argument 
requires is to show a state of progress through disci- 
pline. This he shows from experience as to this life, 
and from likelihood as to the life to come. It is not 
that we are busied with things useless here and useful 
there ; but we are busied with things useful here and 
more useful there ; more useful, because they will have 
grown by training, and because the environment may 
be more favourable to their expansion. If there bea 
flaw in this reasoning, Mr. Stephen does not succeed 
in showing it. 

Mr. Stephen next proceeds * to give what he says is 
Butler's account of the scheme of redemption. In a 
single portion of one of his chapters, Butler, who usu- 
ally speaks of mediation as causing the suffering of one 
man for another, uses the phrase ‘ vicarious punish- 
ment,’ + and observes that it is a providential appoint- 
ment of every day’s experience. This appears to me 
to be one of the very rare instances in which Butler's 
language comes short of exact adaptation to his 
thought ; for his ‘ vicarious punishment’ appears to 
be no more than vicarious suffering. He, who suffers 
for another, may himselt receive in that suffering the 
very best means of progress, so that it may be a sign 
* Analogy, p. 23. + /bid. Part I. ch. v. s. 22. 
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not of God's wrath but of His favour. Punishment on 
the other hand involves the element of some judicial 
condemnation. Mr. Stephen adroitly avails himself of 
this slip, and builds his statement upon it. But what 
right have we to regard it asa slip? First, because it 
does not harmonise with Butler’s usual phraseology ; 
for vicarious suffering is his ordinary phrase. But sec- 
ondly and principally because he nowhere employs it 
when treating of his central subject, namely, the media- 
tion of our Lord. Mr. Stephen, however, in order to 
bring his argument to bear in tull force against Divine 
government, puts into Butler's mouth, as if part of the 
mediatory scheme, the words * Divine punishments 
sometimes strike the virtuous person on account of his 
virtue ; they often miss (striking ?) the vicious person 
on account of his vice.’ But it seems that here Butler 
could only be saddled with an assailable argument by 
making him use words which are in direct contradic- 
tion to his actual teaching. Listen to his own lan- 
guage,* 

‘Good actions are never punished, considered as 
beneficial to society, nor ill actions rewarded under the 
view of their being hurtful to it... . 

‘In the natural course of things, virtue as such is 
actually rewarded, and vice as such punished.’ 

So the critic readily and safely contends that punish- 
ment inflicted in his manner is no punishment at all. 
But, inflicted in Butler’s manner, it is punishment, and 
is both perceptible and righteous, though not perfect 
nor uniform. To sum up, then, on this particular ob- 
jection ; in a particular case, where Butler's usual lan- 
guage is nod and accurate, but he has in a particular 

vassage twice used a lax expression, that lax expression 
is treated as if it had been the normal exposition of his 
doctrine ; and then the doctrine itself is set out in 
terms not only varying from but contradictory of what 
Butler has emphatically stated to be the law of punish- 
ment and reward, as it now subsists in living experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Stephen does not omit to reproduce the charge 


* Analogy, Part I. ch. iii. ss. 12, 13. 
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that the real tendency of Butler’s work is to unbelief ; 
and this in a form apparently n more crude and more 
shallow than that which it elsewhere assumes. 

‘ No evasion can blind us to the true bearing of But- 
ler's statements: God made men liable to sin. He 
placed them where they were certain to sin. Hedamns 
them everlastingly for sinning. This is the road by 
which the Ana/ogy leads to atheism.’ * 

This charge acquires a momentary colour of plausi- 
bility, when we allow ourselves to dwell in a manner 
exceeding due measure on the many and complex diff- 
culties, which press upon us as we contemplate the 
natural government ot the world. By gazing on them 
they multiply, like the stars to the eye of one contem- 
lating them by night ; and may thus come so to en- 
ous their number and exaggerate their intricacy as 
to blind ourselves to the preponderating evidences of 
righteous government, ae to forget that of the huge 
mass of evil in the world an overwhelming proportion 
is due to our abuse of that free-agency with which we 
have been entrusted. But it is not from this point of 
view that Mr. Stephen is censuring the Analogy. The 
recitals which introduce the passage cited above sim- 

oly exhibit Butler as a teacher of free will and of pro- 
ation. Inconstruing Mr. Stephen's passage, for But. 
ler we may reasonably read Beliet. The charge of 
opening a road to Atheism is not shown to lie against 
anything in the Analogy, but (if at all) sresumably to 
lie against the dispensation and the world of which the 
Analogy undertakes to treat. If the Almighty be 
chargeable with the offences here laid at His door, it 
is not upon evidence drawn trom any matter peculiar 
to the works of Butler. Not a word has any specific 
application to him. The application is to the whole 
body ot Christian theology, and to the Holy Scriptures 
from the first page to the last. Nor may we stop here. 
It strikes at the whole body of theistic belief. Both 
the charge and the answer are recorded with childlike 
simplicity in the Odyssey. ‘Mortals,’ says Zeus in 
the Olympian Assembly,t ‘ hold us responsible for the 


* English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, ch. v. p. 22. t Odyssey, i. 32-4. 
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prevailing evils: but it is themselves, apart from des- 
tiny, who by their sins afflict themselves’ : 
oi 62 Kai avro} 
ogjew dracbadiyow irtpyopov dAyé é xovew, 
Mr. Stephen appropriates a section to Butler's * chap- 
ter on Necessity ;’* which he thinks ‘ probably the 
weakest part of his argument,’ and gives proof that in 
ure metaphysics he is but a child when cotnpared with 
jume, Hobbes, or Jonathan Edwards. For Butler, 
he says, confounds two theories, which are ‘ really con- 
tradictory.’ One of these is a fate, ‘ which determines 
certain points in the chain of events, and does not de- 
termine the intermediate points ;’ whereas Necessity, 
a doctrine of which Mr. Stephen speaks with much ap- 
yearance of sympathy, determines all things alike. 
“his confusion of the two things is the sole ground on 
which Butler is condemned as no adept in pure meta- 
physics ; which it appears to me that he may have mis- 
trusted as a somewhat barren study. But the ground 
of Mr. Stephen's verdict is no better than a quicksand 
and the supposed confusion is a pure misapprehension, 
unaccountably engendered in the mind of ! P. Stephen. 
For the first paragraph of Butler's sixth chapter says a 
fatalist must, as such, assert ‘that the opinion of unt- 
versal Necessity’ is reconcileable with the facts of 
human experience.t So that the fatalist as defined by 
Butler is one who as such believes that necessity is 
universal, and the eclectic necessitarian, who holds 
only an intermittent necessity, is nowhere to be found 
in Butler's treatise. It is hard to comprehend how an 
acute critic and conscientious reporter of his author, 
such as Mr. Stephen, can have fallen into so palpable 
anerror. As to Butler, his real offence seems to lie in 
the curt severity with which he, without confuting it, 
casts aside as ‘ absurd ' ¢ the opinion apparently rather 
favoured by Mr. Stephen. The whole of his argument 
in the chapter, which is clear and consecutive, would 
be marred by the introduction of a dualism in the 
theory he is exposing. 


* English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, ch. v. p. 18. 


+ Analogy, Part 1. ch. vi. s. 1. 3 Jbid. ss. 1, 8. 
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But Mr. Stephen deals with the subject of Necessity 
more at large, and draws from it the reasons of his 
fundamental objection to the argument of the Analogy. 
Butler's Necessity he says * is an external entity, coerc- 
ing God and man alike. He does not impeach the 
conclusiveness of Butler's argument as it stands ; but 
he alleges that there isa‘ more profound theology,’ 
which teaches that Necessity dwells in the will ot 
God. He justly lays on Butler the responsibility of 
teaching moral desert, and punishment for sin.t This 
holds with Butler’s representation of a Deity ‘ who 
leaves us a certain sphere of independent action.’ But 
then there is a God * proved by ontological reasoning,’ 
evidently identical with the God of the ‘ more profound 
theology ’ to whom we have ae been introduced. 
This Being is Himself the fountain head of Necessity ; 
and, as it appears that this Will, which is also Neces- 
sity, governs all our acts, the doctrine of the penal 
character of suffering (naturally enough) becomes 
‘monstrous.’ We can all the more readily tolerate ob- 
jections to Butler’s argument, when we thoroughly 
comprehend the standing point of the objector. In 
this instance his 700 or@ appears to be supplied b 
the philosophical system which effaces from the unm- 
verse free agency, responsibility, and moral desert, 
and simply introduces us to an internecine war upon 
first principles, with which the Analogy had here 
nothing todo. Butler ceases to be the true object of 
the critic’s activity. He really aims his darts at the 
doctrine of free-will, ‘ the device by which most theo- 
logians justify God’s wrath with the work of His own 
hands.’ 

In his account of Hume’s Essay on Providence and 
a future state,t Mr. Stephen treats the Essay as de- 
stroying Butler's argument for a moral government in 
the world. Hume asks if there are marks of distribu- 
tive justice in the world. If you reply that there 
are, then, he contends, you have nothing more to 


* English Thought in the Eighteenth Century#ch. v. p. 19. 
t /bid. ch. v. pp. 20, 21, 22. } /brd., ch. vi. p. 29. 
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expect. If there are not, you have no groundwork 
of Divine justice to argue from. But further, * If 
you say that the justice of the gods, at present, 
exerts itself in part but not in its full intent, I an- 
swer that you have no reason to give it any particu- 
lar extent, but only so far as you see it at present exert 
itself." This argument, apparently quoted by Mr. 
Stephen as conclusive, seems rather to deserve the 
epithet awarded by Beattie, who calls the Essay flimsy. 
We shall see directly that from the meshes of so poor 
a dilemma the weakest fly might escape. What Hume 
tells us is, that the distributive justice, which we are 
supposed to see in the world, begins and ends with 
itself, and is unalterable. A strange exaggeration in- 
deed of the doctrine of continuance, which Butler has 
verhaps over-stated, but which Hume, the Hume of 
Mr. Stephen, absolutely caricatures. Our case is this. 
We have a life, not uniform and homogeneous through- 
out, but progressive. The several parts of this life 
exhibit to us a development; and this development 
represents to usa plan and a purpose. But, whilst it is 
governed by a scheme, imperfectly developed it is true 
but still a scheme, of distributive justice combined with 
intelligence, the plan is seen to be incomplete. Now, 
given an intelligent Author of Nature, who will say, 
with these data before him, that there is no presump- 
tion in favour of the idea that this incomplete scheme 
is on its way to completion? Let us suppose a case of 
commonplace occurrence. A maker of engines is en- 
gaged in constructing a complicated machine. While 
he is at work, the dinner hour has struck, and he de- 
parts for his meal. During his absence a visitor ar- 
rives, sees the work in its unfinished state, and recog- 
nises its plan and purpose. Will not this visitor pre- 
sume, will not nature and reason oblige him to pre- 
sume, that the workman means to return and finish the 
task he has in hand? Childhood and boyhood raise a 
presumption of youth and manhood to complete them. 
And as the earlier stages of life raise a presumption of 
the later stages to complete them, so life as a whole, 
by virtue of the constructive features it presents, raises 
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a presumption of its continuance hereafter in order that 
the work, which has been visibly begun, may be pro- 
ceeded with, and may reach its integration. 

In his ninth chapter, Mr. Stephen proceeds to deal 
with the Sermons of Butler. He rightly connects them 
with the Axa/ogy by observing that, as there he comes 
at the existence of God through the facts of the uni- 
verse, so here he reaches the same great doctrine 
through the facts of human nature. In that nature he 
finds the law of virtue written, with Conscience at 
hand, as God's vicegerent, to enforce it. But in set- 
ting out the facts of the case, Butler also finds that 
‘duty and interest are perfectly coincident ; for the 
most part in this world, but entirely and in every in- 
stance if we t take i in the future.‘ * Hereupon Mr. Ste- 
phen observes, * Butler is bowing the knee in the house 
of Rimmon; and... . is consenting to make virtue a 
question of profit and loss ;+ and thus ‘ is endangering 
the very core of his teaching. ’ Now Butler nowhere 
makes the authority of virtue dependent on its utility. 
He even teaches that our obligation to follow virtue 
remains, even if we are not convinced of its utility. Is 
not, then, this criticism pointless, and might it not even 
be called captious? The critic proceeds to a‘ more 
vital’ objection. For, as Butler has taught that, in 
disobeying conscience, we act wrongly, this, says Mr. 
Stephen, means that those who disobey conscience, 
‘ disobey conscience.’ This is not a correct repre- 


sentation ot the Sermons. ‘ Conscience must in some 
way derive its credentials from some other authority 
than itself.’.¢ True: but this is the very demand 


which Baties satisfies. Our nature comes trom God ; 
and God has given to conscience its place of supremacy 
in our nature. These are propositions sometimes as- 
serted, always implied, throughout the Sermons. And 
Mr. Stephen closes by limiting his charge to this, that 
Butler referred the promptings of conscience to a super- 
natural source. <A charge not hard for him to bear, 


* Sermons, ch. iii. p. 13. 
+t English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, ch, ix. p. 51. 
3 loid. 
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The remaining exceptions taken to the Sermons are 
metaphysical, and need not therefore be noticed in this 
place. Mr. Stephen winds up his review with a disin- 
terested and truly noble acknowledgment of Butler's 
moral grandeur. 

‘With all his faults, Butler remains in a practical 
sense the greatest moralist of this century. ... The- 
ology, in him, seems to utter an expiring protest against 
the meanness and the flimsiness of the rival theories, 
by which men attempted to replace it.’ * 

“The passage, from which these few words are ex- 
tracted, may serve to strengthen the hope that, over 
and above the conviction which they carry to a large 
class of minds, the works of Butler will always render 
valuable service in the mitigation of controversy both 
by good example, and in assisting men of upright 
minds, though of differing opinions, to ead each 
other with mutual sympathy and respect. And thus 
much is unquestionable. As Johnson said of Goldsmith 
in his admirable epitaph, NiAd/ tetigit quod non ornavit, 
so it may be safely averred of Butler, Nemo tmpugnavit 
gui non laudavit. 


THE RIGIDITY OF ROME.+ 
BY WILFRID WARD. 


From 7he Nineteenth Century (London), November, 1895. 


Il. 

Ir is not difficult to see how this state of things 
gradually issued in an intellectual condition which 
must to the world at large appear rigid and even anti- 
quated. An organisation cannot, like an individual 
yhilosopher, sift and discriminate constantly in intel- 
Seated research. Its individual members may be free 
to do this work, or they may not. A general rule 
must exist for general guidance. And while in the 
middle ages, when the authority of the Church was 
generally acknowledged, a large measure of free debate 


* English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, ch. ix. p. 55. 
+ By permission of the Leouard Scott Publication Co. 
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and tree assimilation among individuals was the habit 
of the hour; while, in Cardinal Newman's words, the 
intellect then ‘ enjoyed a licentious revel’ ; the result 
of the Reformation reversed the rule. ‘ The weight of 
authority,’ says Father Hecker, ‘was placed on the 
side of restraining rather than on that of developing 
personal independent action,’ and we may add inde- 
pendent thought. Free speculation was safe among 
triends, but not when there were foes abroad. The 
genius of the Church of the sixteenth century being in 
a sense military, strangers being open to suspicion as 
spies or enemies, a policy of adhering strictly to the 
officially recognised, though not necessarily the new- 
est, inellectual defences became natural and necessary. 
It was better that a text-book or an argument should 
be orthodox and antiquated, than that, under cover of 
necessary novelty, heresy should creep in, which might 
spread the spiritual revolt. The reformers were known 
as ‘ novatores,’ and novelty incurred suspicion. To 
repeat what the Catholic schools had said for years 
was at least safe, even if it ignored some questions 
proper tothe hour. The necessary development could 
be effected later on by degrees. But one hasty and 
false step at such atime might be very serious. The 
Index may now be inits present form an anachronism ; * 
but at an earlicr date, in the unsettled state of public 
thought, to read heresy in any shape might be for 
fickle and weak minds a snare. Catholics might often 
have to choose between danger to the Church and fore- 
roing some intellectual advantages. Moreover, the 
intellectual advantages themselves might be greatly 
discounted by a false intellectual method. If men are 
in general only now discovering that, as Heine long 
ago said, Protestanism is the mother of freethought ; 
and if the freethinking method ignores the authority of 
some of the elements in our nature which are essential 
in the search for truth, even those who are not Catho- 
lics may now recognise that the Church, in deliberate- 
ly rejecting some of the culture of an age of destructive 


_* There is a rumour that the question of its modification is now being con- 
sidered in Rome. 
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speculation, was preserving important truths as well as 
guarding her own existence. And thus it has hap- 
pened that a natural alliance has revealed itself between 
a modern transcendentalist like T. H. Green, and 
thinkers belonging to the ‘ antiquated * Church. 

Again, the Church, in Apostolic times, flourished, 
not in virtue of its philosophical schools, which did not 
yet exist, but by means of the supernatural zeal and 
sanctity of the early Christians ; and if in its first great 
war against the world intellectual weapons were least 
in request, may it not be so in this later contest? 
There is a law of correlation of forces in the spiritual 
as in the physical order. As light may pass into heat, 
so, surely, may that energy in the Church which in 
one age exhibits itself in intellectual insight, display 
itself, in another, in a special outburst of practical 
sanctity. St. Philip Neri, St. Charles Borromeo, St. 
Ignatius Loyola, St. Teresa in one century ; St. Fran- 
cis of Sales, St. Vincent of Paul, M. Olier in the next ; 
succeeded by St. Paul of the Cross, and St. Alfonso in 
the eighteenth century :--these are only a few speci- 
mens of the great representatives of intense spiritual 
devotedness which the military epoch has produced, 
Were not these the forces suited to the time? Were 
they not the beacon lights necessary in an age when 
intellectual problems were surrounded by a mist which 
made it impossible to distinguish them accurately with- 
out such hghts? Polemical and theological work in- 
deed was plentiful; but share in the characteristic 
thought of the age was in large measure necessarily 
postponed until a time should be passed when contro- 
versial passions enveloped theological controversy in 
an almost impenetrable fog. Individual Catholics as 
Descartes and Malebranche might make a deep mark 
on the thought of the age ; but the Catholic body asa 
whole shunned their speculations, and preserved the 
systematic and defensive attitude typified by the 
Jesuits. 

And if the Catholic schools seem only now adjusting 
themselves to problems which have elsewhere modified 
so much thought and expression in theology, is there 
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not more dignity as well as safety in a movement 
which is deliberate, than in the daily shiftings of posi- 
tion, which we see all around us, to suit the whims of 
the Zeitgeist— Tiibingen criticisms, inaccurate versions 
of Darwinism, dogmatic accounts of the early status of 
the four Gospels which such a work as Tatian’s Diates- 
saron promptly explodes? Deliberation speaks of care 
as well as of slowness. If a papal Encyclical, even in 
our own day, reaffirms the time-honoured and techni- 
cal doctrine that there is no* error’ in Scripture—pre- 
ferring to indicate in general terms that this does not 
involve scientific accuracy in things not pertaining to 
salvation, rather than to give the weight of an official 
approbation to some special adjustment of theology to 
an incomplete science—can we not see in sucha pro- 
cedure the habitual prudence of a Church surrounded 
by intellectual enemies? Is there no indication of the 
sense of the sacredness of tradition in the refusal to 
break with the patristic formula that the Scriptures do 
not err, leaving its reconciliation with modern criticism 
to be worked out gradually on old lines, instead of 
uniting with those who, in their alarm, throw the 
whole cargo overboard, and invent brand-new termi- 
nology and doctrines? Such revolutions do not come 
natural to the Church of the ages. 

The siege lasted for upwards of two centuries and 
ahalf. Protestants of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were succeeded by Febronians and Jansenists 
in the eighteenth ; and they were in turn reinforced by 
infidels and deists in their war against the papacy. We 
need not tell over again the story of the depths to 
which the papal power had sunk at the end of the last 
century, or of the confident prophecies when Pius the 
Sixth died, and again when Pius the Seventh was in 
exile, that the papacy was finally doomed. The state 
of war, the estrangement of the Church from the char- 
acteristic intellectual movement of Europe, had proba- 
bly reached its furthest point at this time. The Zeit- 
geist was simply irreligious. The Church appeared to 
the eager piilosophes a fossil remnant, finally deprived 
of the vital principle which can modify by assimilation. 
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Even the prescience of the wise Goethe was at fault. 
‘The period of conquests,’ he wrote, ‘ seems to me to 
have for ever passed away from the Catholic Church.’ 

Then suddenly arose a new state of things. When 
Europe began to shake its limbs after the removal of 
the Napoleonic fetters and to reconstitute its life, the 
vapacy found allies in unsuspected directions. Phi- 
mein, poets, historians adopted a Catholic tone. 
The Romantic school won by their writings a general 
admiration for medizeval Christendom. Chateaubriand, 
the Schlegels, Novalis, Fouqué, and many another, 
with whatever faults of sentiment, showed the still liv- 
ing power of Catholicism ; and a halo of perhaps, in 
some cases, unpractical romance replaced the con- 
tempt of an earlier time. Overbeck and Cornelius 
stood forth as the interpreters of Catholic art and its 
ideals. Stolberg and Joseph Girres and Frederick 
Schlegel suggested a philosophy of history of which 
the Church was the centre. Large numbers of the 
most considerable thinkers and writers in Germany 
either became Catholics in spite of Goethe's prophecy, 
or at all events adhered to the Catholic movement with 
sympathy and a sense of its value. A glance at the 
recent past convinced many thinking minds that the 
change in alliances represented facts, and that the old 
war-cries had come in many cases only to represent 
words. The battle in which everything was at stake 
was no longer between Rome and the rebels, but be- 
tween religion and anarchy. While De Maistre said 
‘submit to the Pope,’ non-Catholic statesmen from 
Bunsen to Bismarck have come to feel the importance 
of joining with the papacy in the defence of civil so- 
ciety. 

Of this last tide there has been ebb and flow. The 
forces of the Revolution have come to the front in 1830 
and 1848, and again more than once in our own time. 
The recruits of the papacy have been considerable. 
The Catholic revival has at least maintained its ground, 
Catholicism is—notably in Germany—a power which 
few could have anticipated at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. In America its growth has been very note- 
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worthy. In France we have the marked diminution 
among the educated of the Voltairian spirit, and the 
growth of a philosophic sense of the benefits of Catholi- 
cism. M. Brunetiére’s essay on his visit to the Vati- 
can, in the Revue des deux Mondes, is one instance of the 
phase to which | refer. The prominence assigned to 
it in non-Catholic quarters indicates its significance. 
In Italy, too, the cause of religion is held by the best 
witnesses to be distinctly advancing. In Belgium the 
revival has long been specially remarkable for its com- 
pleteness. 

At the outset of this movement, at a time when the 
extraordinary transformations which had been effected 
by the great revolution and the succeeding wars made 
the marvellous seem comparatively likely, there were 
thinking minds—and those not of Catholic enthusiasts— 
which regarded the course of events as a simple vic- 
tory for the pz upacy, and as portending a return of all 
Christians to union with Rome. A. W. Schlegel, who 
never actually joined the Roman Church, wrote as fol- 
lows to M. de Montmorency—at a time when the con- 
version of Stolberg, Frederick Schlegel, and their 
friends was a recent event :— 

The Protestant system does not satisfy me any longer... . Iam 
convinced that the time is not far off when all Christians will re- 
unite in the old faith. The work of the Reformation is accomplished ; 
the pride of human reason, which was evident in the first reformers 
and still more in their successors, has guided us so ill—especially 
during the last century—that it has come into antagonism with itself 
and destroyed itself. It is perhaps ordained that those who have in- 
fluence on the opinions of their contemporaries shall publicly renounce 


it, and thus assist in preparing a union with the one Church of for- 
mer days. 


And in the midst of this general tendency to sympa- 
thy with Catholic ideals, we have had a section of our 
own countrymen, considerable from the days of the 
Oxford movement for their talent and zeal, maintainin 
that those ideals are essential to the life of the Church 
of England itself. We have the majority of the Angli- 
can Clergy upholding the Apostolical succession as a 
doctrine of the English Church, and even treating its 
denial as an insult. Thus Dr. Jessopp himself speaks of 
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the denial of a priesthood to the English Church as equiv- 
alent to the denial that her ministers have any position 
which is from their own point of view valid. We have 
the large majority of cultivated Englishmen showing a 
true veneration for the Catholic piety of a Fénelon, a 
St. Francis of Assisi, a St. Teresa, a St. Francis of Sales, 
whose lives and works find editors and readers among 
widely different schools of thought. We observe an 
increasing sense of the power of the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, not as a matter of theological consis- 
tency, but in influencing that ethical life of individuals 
which goes to form the moral character of a nation. 
Such signs of the times cannot but be welcome to 
that society which has for three hundred years defend- 
ed the Catholic ideals against all the rest of Western 
Christendom. But when we find our neighbours call- 
ing on the ae red now at last to abate its pretensions, 
to regard itself as an effete or defeated power at the 
very moment when many of the main principles for 
which it fought show greater signs of renewed influ- 
ence, in the religious world, than they have done for 
three hundred years, a sense of astonishment and even 
of the ludicrous arises. It is easy in the present hour 
of freedom to avow admiration for the beauty of 
Catholicism. But what society was it which actually 
defended Catholic ideals through general obloquy, and 
in spite of the scorn of the would-be intellectual, when 
the rest of Western Christendom had abandoned them ? 
Were those ideals as a fact to be found flourishing and 
operative in the Church of England a century back ? 
It is no disputed question of history, but a matter 
which was twenty years ago inthe memory of large 
numbers of living people, the lament of Newman and 
Pusey, the boast of the bishops who ‘ charged * against 
Tract go, that the mass of Catholic doctrines and ideals 
had been kept in practice by the Roman and lost in 
practice by the hadtiage Church. We may have 
the utmost sympathy with the wonderful movement 
through whose power they have risen from the dead in 
a Church whose members so long gloried in the name 
of Protestant. But how far the va media actually suc- 
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ceeded in preserving them in the decisive struggle is 
notorious. Keble himself did not venture to maintain 
in 1837 that the Apostolical succession was an essential 
doctrine of the English Church.* When Cardinal 
Wiseman lectured in 1835 at Moorfields, how many 
religious Englishmen outside the Roman communion 
definitely rejected private judgment exercised on the 
texts of the Bible, and appealed tothe Church? If the 
idea of the Church as the storehouse of accumulated 
Christian wisdom and the guardian of the ‘ deposit of 
faith ’ is of deep philosophic importance, as many sup- 
pose, to whom do we all owe its preservation? If the 
men who look at the scars and wounds among the de- 
fenders of the Roman Church, and to its diminished 
importance and extent as contrasted with the days of 
Innocent the Third, speak in unqualified language of 
its defeat, are they quite sure that they are using the 
right word? Civil war, no doubt, whatever its issue, 
is likely to leave a large section of the nation apart 
from the victorious side, and may decimate the vic- 
tors. And there is (in the present case) an ever-in- 
creasing proportion of persons to whom the points at 
issue are of no deep interest, and who are simply ex- 
ternal to the conflict, and to be reckoned neither among 
victors nor among vanquished. But when we find 
educated and religious minds returning more and more 
to the very principles and ideals which Rome kept, 
and, on the B van everyone else abandoned, we should 
perhaps be slow to speak confidently of her defeat. 
And if Giorres, Schlegel, Stolberg and the scores of able 
and cultivated German Protestants, who threw their in- 
tellectual life into the stream of Catholicism, owned that 
Protestantism was dead and the papacy victorious, 
while the English Protestants who returned to the ad- 
vocacy of Catholic principles declared that the ideals 
which had triumphed with them were (potentially at 
least) what their fathers had always maintained, can 
we be astonished at those who smile and say that it is 
an instance of Englishmen not knowing when they are 


* See A. P. Stanley’s letters in connection with F. Oakeley'’s ordination re- 
ferred to in W. G. Ward and the Oxford Movement, p. 471. 
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beaten? Can we even be surprised that the descend- 
ants in England of those whose lives were ruined by 
tines and disabilities, or who were martyred for adhe- 
rence to Catholic doctrines, should be slow to under- 
stand that those who persecuted or killed them be- 
longed to a Church which for the most part potentially 
agreed with them ? 

Be this as it may, and passing from the theoretical to 
the practical, it is tolerably evident that at the present 
hour there can be no direct approach to corporate re- 
union between Rome and any considerable section of 
Englishmen. The divergences and misconceptions are 
too deep and extensive. The approximation, though 
in some quarters very real, is chiefly ethical and devo- 
tional. The basis for an intellectual agreement is non- 
existent on both sides. Catholics have not yet, as a 
body, mastered accurately, or at all events sympatheti- 
cally, the Anglican position. Anglicans have as a 
body lost that conception of the nature of the unity of 
the Church which existed before the Reformation. 
And without it there can be no sufficient force to make 
them feel the anomaly of their isolation, or to view 
reunion with the Apostolic See as aduty. Nothing 
short of this sense will give the requisite energy to sur- 
mount the many difficulties of the situation. 

But does this mean that the state of war is to con- 
tinue? Surely not. If the long—and in its early years 
ever-deepening —estrangement, which bars the road to 
reunion, was due to the state of war, to the emphasis- 
ing points of difference until they obliterated points of 
agreement, may not a gradual change be wrought by 
sympathy and co-operation—by dwelling on points of 
agreement until they have brought about that mutual 
good understanding which will make points of differ- 
ence intelligible? And—which is more important—if 
the divergence has been due to an anti-Catholic ‘ psy- 
chological climate,’ may not the new sympathy with 
Catholicism change that climate, and work an intel- 
lectual change by a movement primarily ethical? If 
obstacles to reunion have obviously accumulated since 
the reign of James the First, when so much of the 
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Catholic e¢dos remained in the popular mind, may not 
the revival of Catholic sympathies gradually remove 
those obstacles? Present reunion and war are not ex- 
haustive alternatives. A sense of brotherhood with 
our fellow-Christians, a determination to work with 
them where we can, to be absolutely just where dis- 
cussion of differences is necessary, to prefer co-opera- 
tion for good to mere disputation for its own sake—this 
is a programme, not indeed of reunion, but of rapproche- 
ment, 

The tradition of three hundred years cannot on either 
side be cancelled in a generation. Even among that 
party which is most eager for the restoration of a 
Catholic superstructure in the Established Church, a 
large remnant of the old tradition inevitably remains. 
Increased co-operation and rapprochement, while they 
would bring to light and develop our points of agree- 
ment, would also further the cause of mutual good 
understanding by making clear the nature and extent 
of our real divergences. And it would be found that 
one which chiefly bars the road between the advanced 
Anglicans and ourselves is our difference as to what is 
meant by the Catholic Church. If the Catholic Church 
means only the aggregate of Christian bodies which 
have preserved in their orders the Apostolical Succes- 
sion, and have considered themselves to hold primitive 
doctrine, it is obvious that Monophysites, Donatists, 
and even Arians, at different times, reasonably claimed 
to be Catholics. The Catholic Church, which disal- 
lowed their claim, is consequently (according to the 
Roman tradition) the realisation of an idea distinct from 
this. Whatever may be the difficulties attaching to the 
ideal of an exclusive Church, it was on its preservation 
that Rome staked everything at the Reformation ; on 
preserving the reality of a single polity, at once inter- 
national and universal, and yet with power to deter- 
mine authoritatively the conditions of membership. 
The very meaning of reunion varies with the sense in 
which the phrase * Catholic Church’ is understood. 

Until the full significance of this divergence has be- 
come clear, controversy is at cross purposes. Labo- 
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rious appeals to history are made on the Anglican side 
to determine what doctrines are primitive, while the 
Roman Church upholds the constant tradition of defi- 
nition by the Church in every age, which implies that 
the primitive form as ascertained by history is of nec- 
essarily the ultimate or complete form of expression ; 
that the later explains the earlier, as the fully devel- 
oped limb expresses the purpose and symmetry of what 
appeared vague and indeterminate in the fetus. The 
appeal. to primitive expressions as the test whereby the 
expressions of the later Church are to be /imited, vio- 
lates the conception of the Church which Rome has 
ever maintained as the historical one. Again, the 
foetus is not looked at with the same eyes by one who 
considers it as the first manifestation of what becomes 
later so much more definite, and by one who examines 
it with the best of microscopes but with no such guide 
to its ultimate shape. And so the Catholic and Angli- 
can must often look at Church History with different 
eyes. 

To one, then, who holds the Roman view of the 
nature of the Church, much of the ablest Anglican 
argument from Church History appears to be beside 
the mark; it seems to him to ignore the qualification 
which even Vincent of Lerins gives to his famous dic- 
tum, that doctrine may so develop that its earlier may 
be to its later form what the child is tothe man.* On 
similar lines triumphant conclusions against Newman's 
view of the papacy are drawn by Anglican critics from 
the difference of its position in the early and later cen- 
turies, while this very difference was essential to the 
argument of Newman's Essay on Development.t <A 
principle of regarding the explicit statements of early 
Christians as final expressions of dogma is adopted in 

* ‘Ut quamvis,’ St. Vincent adds, ‘ unius ejusdem hominis status habitusque 
mutetur una tamen nihilominus eademque natura, una eademque persona sit.’ 
See Commonitor., ed. Kiiipfel, Vienna, pp. 199 seg. 

+ ‘ The regalia Petri might sleep, asthe power of a chancellor has slept ; not 
as obsolete, for they never had been carried into effect, but as a mysterious privi- 
lege which was not understood : as an unfulfilled prophecy. .. . Asthe Church 
grew into form, so did the power of the Pope develop ; and wherever the Pope 
has been renounced decay and division have been the consequence. We know of 


no other way of preserving the sacramentum unitatis but a centre of unity’ (pp. 
150 seg.). 
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regard to the papal supremacy, which, if —s to the 
doctrine of the Trimty, would commit the Church 
irrevocably to Arianism or similar heterodoxy.* 

On the other hand Catholics have perhaps, at all 
events until recently, shown an inadequate appreciation 
of the peculiar state of things which made men like Sir 
Thomas More for years uncertain that to remain within 
the English Church after the breach with Rome was to 
part — with the Church Catholic. And by in- 
sufficiently recognising such irregularities in the work- 
ing out of an iden as history must disclose, they may 
have furnished some excuse for a casuistry which has 
turned comparatively brief anomalies into precedents 
for all time. An anomalous state of things may abun- 
dantly justify individuals ; perhaps a generation: but 
an anomaly can never become a general law for per- 
manent action. 

Mere discussions, then, until such divergences as 
these are clearly appreciated, are useless. Personal 
intercourse, on the other hand, with Catholics in gen. 
eral must gradually issue in a truer understanding. 
Catholics, by frequenting the Universities, and by mix- 
ing with their ampere and working with them 
for the commonwealth, will lose that attitude, belong- 
ing to the days of persecution, which has had so large 
a share in creating the general impression that the 
Papal Church is ‘ Chinese.” When they have learnt 
to make themselves understood in word and in act, we 
may find out, for the first time since the struggles of 
the sixteenth century, how far the English character is 
still susceptible of being influenced by Catholic princi- 
ples as such, without those associations which have 
coloured them in the past, which have made them 
seem to Milton idolatrous or to Dr. Jessopp Chinese. 
And even apart from ulterior results, the cause of re- 
ligion must benefit by the hearty co-operation of all 
the most earnest religious life of the country in vindi- 


* This point is worked out by Abbé Duchesne in his essay on Les 7émoins 
antinicéens du Dogme de la Trinité, Amiens, 1883. He cites the still stronger 
view of Cardinal Newman in the same direction. According to Duchesne, the 
language, though heretical, falls short of Arianism. 
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cating the reality of the supernatural and the power of 
prayer. 

I have ventured to urge this view of the case the 
more definitely, that it seems to be clearly indicated in 
the Pope's letter to the English people. I scarcely 
think that any dispassionate reader of the Encyclical 
can doubt that by its very form, and especially by the 
emphasis with which it sets forth certain Catholic prac- 
tices which are distasteful to Englishmen, it shows that 
reunion is not now in the eyes of the Pope an imme- 
diately practical matter. And yet it seems equally 
plain on the surface that the letter is intentionally a 
step in the direction of recognising that the ‘ state of 
siege’ is past—that it is designed to invite Englishmen 
to look on their Catholic countrymen as fellow-work- 
ers for the good of their country, and to encourage 
among Catholics a feeling of brotherhood with those 
who are separated from them. The virtues of * our 
separated brethren,’ if this account is true, are empha- 
sised with a very practical purpose. As long as it 
seemed to many on both sides a duty to preserve an 
attitude of direct hostility, it was quite obvious that 
the misunderstandings, unfairness, bigotry, due to 
what | have called the state of siege must last. The 
bulk of Englishmen necessarily retain a considerable 
remnant of the ‘ no-popery ' sentiment which was fash- 
ioned so assiduously in the course of centuries ; and 
Catholics largely preserve the intellectual traditions of 
their forefathers. When people have been fighting 
hard for generations it is not of much use merely to ¢e// 
them to be friends, and to conduct their discussions 
dispassionately. But let them work for a common 
cause, On whose importance they are agreed, and the 
sympathy on one point may pass to a better under- 
standing on others. When we see around us a civili- 
sation in which belief in theism and immortality is be- 
coming perilously weak and vague, in which Christian 
education is threatened, in which a positive caricature 
of forces destructive of social order shows itself in 
Anarchism and Nihilism, there is surely enough for all 
lovers of religion to work for in harmony, while they 
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agree to differ on further questions, pending at all 
events the arrival of that calm and more sympathetic 
temper which would make discussion fruitful instead 
of fruitless. Thus we should be spared on both sides 
many heated and able assaults on positions which no- 
body holds, and laborious arguments built on premises 
which are the very points really at issue. 

And if such a change of attitude on both sides appear 
to any a small thing, from which it is visionary to ex- 
pect so much, the present writer differs very widely 
trom such readers. A mere‘ feeling or an‘ attitude’ 
may appear a small thing in words; but in fact its 
potency is tremendous. ‘Caste feeling,’ ‘race feel- 
ing,’ ‘sect feeling,’ are responsible for many of the 
saddest pages in history, the more so when they have 
tainted and disfigured the nobler zeal with which they 
have attempted to blend. Each is essentially barbar- 
ous and prolific of injustice. It was a national ‘ feel- 
ing ’ that, by persistently feeding on all rumours con- 
genial to it, led to the monstrous interpretation of 
every word or act of the ‘ papist’ which gradually 
gave the extravagant intensity to the English ‘ no- 
popery cry. And a temper of justice and kindness 
may be equally potent in clearing the air of prejudices, 
and enabling at least those who care to see things truly 
and justly to do so. 

The polemical spirit substitutes heat for light, and 
renders assimilation and approximation almost impos- 
sible. Controversy is no doubt in all ages an occa- 
sional necessity. But it can hardly be fruitful in per- 
suasion, as distinct from mere defence, unless a temper 
of sympathy has first ascertained accurately the real 
points on which the opposite parties are agreed and 
wherein they differ. Then, and not until then, it be- 
comes compatible with assimilation. Then we may 
hope that it will not merely rejoice the already con- 
vinced, but may be a step towards that exacter exhibi- 
tion of truth which commands attention and conviction 
on all sides. 

And if the preceding remarks have in them an 
measure of truth, it would seem that it is the growt 
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of this temper of fairness and sympathy on all sides, by 
mutual co-operation against our common foes, irrelig- 
ion, vice, anarchy, infidelity, which will eventually 
lead toa real reunion if it is ever to be attained. Noth- 
ing else can give a true knowledge of the degree of 
union already existing, and the degree of divergence 
yet remaining. Nothing will tend more to increase 
the former and diminish the latter. And the present 
writer may express his conviction—though he cannot 
from the nature of the case expect many readers to 
share it—that such a course would lead ultimately to 
an estimate of Catholicism which to the fixed prepos- 
sessions of the present generation of Englishmen ap- 
pears impossible. 





PROFESSOR SAYCE AND THE ‘‘ CRITICS.” 
BY PROFESSOR S. R. DRIVER, D.D. 
From 7he Guardian (London), November 13, 1895. 


THE statements to which Professor Sayce has recent- 
ly committed himself, in his article in the Contem orary 
Review for October, and in the paper read by him at 
the Church Congress *—of which the latter may be de- 
scribed as a‘* shorter recension" of the former—con- 
tain so much that is exaggerated and inaccurate, and 
are so calculated to misinform rather than to enlighten 
the reader on the subject with which he deals, that, 
though | would gladly have remained silent, the inter- 
ests of truth compel me to come forward and contra- 
dict them. The task, I need hardly say, is no grateful 
one: personally, | recognise ungrudgingly the high 
merits of Professor Sayce as an Assyriologist ; 1 ad- 
mire cordially the zeal and disinterestedness with which 
he has devoted himself to archzological research ; but 
when, in order to promote the interests of one study, 
he adopts the strange expedient of gravely misrepre- 
senting another, I feel, however regretfully, that the 


* See the Guardian, October 16, p. 1577. 
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time has arrived fora protest to be made, and the truth 
to be distinctly stated. The object of Professor Sayce'’s 
assault is, naturally, the ** higher critics,”” whom, espe- 
cially in his former paper, he treats with much con- 
tempt and seeks in every way to discredit. Confident, 
however, as the tone of Professor Sayce’s papers is, 
they are, strange to say, singularly vulnerable and 
weak : rhetorical declamation takes the place of logi- 
cal argument ; again and again what is, apparently, a 
telling point in his attack consists of nothing but an in- 
correct statement of fact, a hastily drawn inlerence, or 
an inexact generalisation. There may be not a few 
readers, however, from whom the intrinsic weakness 
of Professor Sayce’s papers may be concealed by the 
supposed authority with which he speaks, and the un- 
doubted vigour of his style; and hence | propose to 
examine their principal positions in some detail. It 
would be tedious to review every statement in the two 
papers to which exception might be taken ; but I hope 
to succeed in placing enough before the reader to jus- 
tify the estimate which I have given of them. 
Professor Sayce first attacks the literary analysis of 
the weno This, he affirms, “‘ rests in large 
measure upon the tacit assumption that the Pentateuch 
could not have been written in the age of Moses,"’ inas- 
much as the Israelites had not then learned to ‘‘ em- 
ploy writing for literary ‘a rome ; it is “ conducted 
by critics, European or American, whose training and 
modes of thought are utterly alicn from those of the 
East :” the data upon which it depends are entirely 
linguistic, and yet ‘‘ Hebrew literature is but a frag- 
ment of what once existed,” and our knowledge of the 
language is ‘‘in the highest degree imperfect ;’’ the 
critic “‘ knows exactly what each author wrote or 
agen together,” he is ‘‘ as cocksure of his analysis as 
e is of the approximate age to which each author or 
redactor mead be assigned ;"’ and the result of his 
labours is a reductio ad absurdum ; {or ‘* the whole of 
the Pentateuch is sliced up into minute lragments,”’ 
and a single verse is often partitioned between two or 
three separate writers, upon ground ol stylistic differ. 
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ences which it is ‘‘ impossible” that any modern Euro- 
pean scholar should be able to recognise. 

In all this there is great exaggeration and inaccuracy. 
In the first place, the statement that the critical analy- 
sis of the Pentateuch rests in large measure upon the 
assumption that writing was practically unknown to 
the Israelites in the age of Moses is totally untrue : as 
I have shown elsewhere,* this is not one of the prem- 
isses on which the critical view of the Pentateuch de- 
pends: the age of Moses might have been, as Profes- 
sor Sayce says that it was, as prolific in literature as 
the age of the Renaissance ; and the arguments against 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch—whether 
conclusive or not—would be exactly as strong as they 
are at present. The idea, which appears to be preva- 
lent in some quarters, that recent archzological dis- 
coveries have dislodged the ‘* keystone’’ of the critical 
arch, so that ‘‘ the whole fabric has become a ruin,” is 
thus entirely illusory. The critical view of the Penta- 
teuch depends not upon any assumption that Moses was 
unacquainted with the art of writing, but upon the in- 
ternal evidence supplied by the Pentateuch itself, and 
the relation which its several parts bear to one another 
and to other parts of the Old Testament. The posi- 
tive arguments adduced by Professor Sayce on the 
other side are of the weakest kind: the inference, tor 
instance, that Gen. x. 6 could have been written only 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, when 
Canaan was a province of Egypt, depends upon a most 
questionable exegesis ; is it likely that a writer, wish- 
ing to indicate that Canaan was politically dependent 
upon Egypt, would have represented them as sons of 
a common father, and as standing, consequently, tow- 
ard one another upon a footing of equality ? 

Secondly, the slur cast by Professor Sayce upon 
Western scholars is singularly inapposite and ill-judged. 
There is a proverb warning persons who live in glass 
houses against throwing stones. Hasit not been West- 
ern scholars, and Western scholars alone, who by pa- 


* Contemporary Review, March, 1894, p. 412. 
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tient and laborious study have recovered the clues to 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt and the cuneiform tablets 
of Babylonia and Assyria, and who have reconstructed, 
more or less completely, the history and religion of 
those great ancient civilisations? What Oriental could 
have achieved these results? The scholars who have 
achieved them have been men whose “ training and 
modes of thought have been utterly alien from those 
of the East ;" they have been men educated in the 
schools and Universities of Western Europe. Docs 
Professor Sayce believe that their results are on this 
account nugatory, and that the whole of our supposed 
knowledge of ancient Egypt and ancient Babylonia is 
consequently illusory? And is there the smallest rea- 
son to suppose that when scholars born and bred in 
Europe have studied with such success the literatures 
of these countries, other scholars, educated in the same 
schvols and trained under exactly the same intellectual 
conditions, should fail so utterly when they apply 
themselves to the study of the literature of the ancient 
Hebrews ? 

Thirdly, Professor Sayce grossly exaggerates our 
ignorance of the Hebrew language : our knowledge of 
it, he declares, is “ in the highest degree imperfect.” 
Really ? *‘ In the highest degree ?"’ Such an expression 
might be true of our knowledge ot the language of the 
Hittites ; but it is wholly inapplicable to our knowl- 
edge of Hebrew. It is, of course, the case that there 
are isolated words and passages, especially in the poeti- 
cal books, where, owing either to the term used bein 
an ata& eipnuévor in the extant literature (though suc 
words are often completely explained by one or other 
of the cognate languages), or to the faulty condition of 
the text, the meaning is uncertain ; but such instances 
are exceptional, even in poetry, and in prose they are 
still rarer. We possess abundant materials for deter- 
mining both the meaning and the varying usage of all 
the words commonly employed in the historical narra- 
tives, with which, all but exclusively, the critic of the 
Hexateuch has to deal. The conclusions reached by 
critics do not depend upon words or passages of 
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doubttul meaning, but (in so far as they rest upon lin- 
guistic data—for the statement that they rest ‘* entire- 
ly’’ upon such daéa is, of course, incorrect) upon words 
of frequent occurrence and well-established meaning. 
The burden of proof rests upon Protessor Sayce ; and 
until he has shown éy actual instances that critics argue 
upon the basis of uncertain words the objection derived 
by him from our “ imperfect’’ knowledge of the He- 
brew language lacks all cogency. 

Professor Sayce next finds fault with the critic for 
the confidence with which he sets torth his results : he 
is ‘‘ cocksure” of his analysis ; he ‘* knows exactly what 
each author wrote or pieced together.” Professor 
Sayce’s terminology is not always remarkable for its 
literary grace ; but I confine myself to points of more 
material importance. In the first place, then, | do not 
observe that “ critics’’ are more positive in their state- 
ments than authorities in other subjects ; in every de- 
partment of knowledge those who have specially made 
it their study are entitled to speak with the confidence 
which they consider that the dafa permit. Does a 
commentator on the New Testament, for instance, 
never speak confidently when he accepts or rejects a 
particular interpretation ? Does Professor Sayce him- 
self never speak confidently when he tells us the mean- 
ing of a cuneiform inscription, or deduces from it his- 
torical inferences, even though the inference, to other 
scholars, seems precarious and arbitrary? Why are 
the teachers in other subjects, who are not less experts 
in their subjects than he is in his, to be denied the 
privilege of expressing their conclusions, where the 
facts permit it, with similar confidence? I say where 
the facts permit it ; for a distinction, on which I have 
often insisted, must here be always kept in mind. As 
in all other branches of study, except the exact sci- 
ences, the conclusions of critics vary in probability ac- 
cording to the nature of the data upon which they rest : 
in some cases the data are numerous, and point all in 
the same direction; they authorise accordingly con- 
clusions which may be accepted (and announced) with 
confidence ; in other cases they are slight, and, per. 
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haps, ambiguous, hence they authorise conclusions 
which can only be put forward with hesitation and 
tentatively. An example of the former kind is the dis- 
tinction of the priestly from the prophetical narrative 
in the Hexateuch (in which there is hardly ever any 
uncertainty) ; examples of the latter kind not unfre- 
quently arise (as all critics allow),* when the endeavour 
is made to separate in all cases the component elements 
(J and E) of the prophetical narrative, which, neverthe- 
less, in many contexts are clearly distinguishable. 
Readers of Wellhausen’s study on the Composition of 
the Hexateuch will be aware that he is fully conscious 
of the same distinction ; his closing paragraph + begins 
with the remark, “ I have here frequently followed 
untrodden paths, and am far from imagining that I 
have everywhere arrived at secure results.’ "Are these 
the words of a man who is always *‘ cocksure”’ of his 
conclusions? I have repeatedly exemplified the same 
distinction myself in my /ntroduction ; but instead of 
referring further to this, I will cite a sentence from the 
most recent critical work which has come to my hands 
—the Commentary on Fudges (in the “ International 
Critical Commentary’’), by Protessor G. F. Moore, of 
Andover (U. S. A.) :— 

‘ These questions [respecting the structure of Jud. 6-8] are as yet 
far from a definitive solution ; the attempt which 1s made below can 
claim only the character and value of a critical experiment.”’ 
Professor Sayce himself could not speak more modest- 
ly, were he ‘deciphering an inscription in a hitherto 
unknown tongue. It ismost unjust tocritics to impute 
to them a disregard of the distinction between degrees 
of probability ; and it is simply untrue to affirm of 
them (without any restriction or qualification) that they 
claim to ‘‘ know exactly what each author wrote or 
“sages together,’ and are so indifferent to the mtg 
ar circumstances ot individual cases that they are 


# See, e.g., Kautzsch and Socin’s Genesis, p. iv. (ed. 2, p. vi.) ; and frequently 
in Wellhausen'’s Composition of the Hexateuch. 

+ Fahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, 1877, Pp. 479,(= Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 
ii., 1885, p. 208). Kuenen, Budde, and other critics frequently express them- 
selves with similar reserve, 
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**cocksure”’ of their analysis, whatever the conditions 
of the problem before them may be. It is a further 
misrepresentation to declare that in the hands ot critics 
**the whole of the Pentateuch is sliced up into minute 
fragments :"’ on the contrary, there are long passages, 
embracing frequently whole paragraphs, and even sev- 
eral continuous chapters, which are assigned unani- 
mously by critics to one and the same document. 
Cases in which a single verse is partitioned between 
three separate writers are exceedingly rare—I am not 
aware ot a single instance in my /ntroduction ; cases 
where a single verse is partitioned between two writers 
are not more incredible in the Pentateuch than they 
are in the Chronicles, where any one who will be at 
the pains of collating the text accurately with the par- 
allel parts of Samuel and Kings will find numerous 
examples of the supposed absurdity, the passages add- 
ed by the Chronicler being dovetailed into those ex- 
cerpted from the older sources, and being generally at 
once distinguishable by their different style. 

So much for Professor Sayce’s objections to the criti- 
cal analysis of the Pentateuch. His objections have 
the less significance since in making them, strange to 
say, he directly contradicts what he has himself ex- 
pressly taught within the last eighteen months. In his 
Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments, the 
Preface to the third ‘‘ revised’’ edition of which is 
dated May, 1894, he states it deliberately, as his own 
‘opinion (pp. 31-34), that “ one of the most assured re- 
sults of the literary analysis of the Old Testament rec- 
ords has been the existence of documents of different 
age and authorship in the Pentateuch ;’’ the fact “ is 
fully in accordance with the teachings of Oriental 
sothaaiogs ;’’ he proceeds to illustrate it by the com- 

osite character of certain ancient Egyptian and Baby- 
onian texts ; and his final verdict is that “ the ‘ higher 
criticism * of the Old Testament has thus been justified 
in its literary analysis of the Books of Moses.”’ 

Professor Sayce’s mis-statements are, however, by 
no means limited to his attack upon the literary analy- 
sis of the Pentateuch ; there are mis-statements, not 
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less serious, on other points which concern the teach- 
ing of the ‘* higher critics.’’ Thus (Guardian, p. 1577) 
he says :— 

** The new teaching involves the belief that . . . when Hilkiah de- 

clared that he had ‘found the book of the law’ he was intentionally 
misleading both king and people.” 
The ‘‘ new teaching’ involves nothing of the kind. 
Had Professor Sayce been properly acquainted with 
what critics have written on this subject, he would 
have known that Ewald, Bleek, W. R. Smith, Delitzsch, 
Kittel, Ryle, Kénig, and others all repudiate this view.* 
Professor Sayce continues :— 

**In reading the works of German critics and their disciples, there 
is one curious fact which cannot fail to strike us. They deal with the 
literature of the Old Testament as if no other literature had ever ex- 
isted in the ancient Oriental world, and... treat Old Testament 
history as if the Hebrew people had lived by themselves in a desert 
island."’ 

The works of “ German critics and their disciples’ 
which Professor Sayce has ‘* read’’ must have been 
limited in number. Dillmann’s standard commentaries 
on the Hexateuch and on Isaiah simply teem with ref- 
erences to the history and antiquities of Babylon, As- 
syria, and Egypt, wherever any excuse for their intro- 
bictien offers itself. The case is similar with Kittel’s 
History of the Hebrews (recently translated into Eng- 
lish). Schrader (who was a ‘‘ critic’’ before he was an 
Assyriologist)t has published a work, well known to 
students, in which the historical notices of the Old Tes- 
tament, wherever they touch upon Assyria or Baby- 
lon, are exhaustively illustrated from the inscriptions. 
Kénig, both in his £in/ettung (1893) and in a special es- 
say on the subject,} shows himself to be well aware of 
the bearings of archeology on the critical study of the 
Old Testament. Professor Cheyne, in his numerous 
writings, quotes copiously from both Egyptian and 
Assyrian sources, in illustration, as the case may be, 
of the history or exegesis of the Old Testament. No 


* See the references in my Commentary on Deuteronomy, pp. liii.-liv. (where 
I reject it likewise). 

+ See his edition of De Wette’s Zinlettung, published in 1869. 
3 Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1891, pp. 647-674. 
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one surely can have read even my own small volume 
on Isaiah without seeing that I do not treat the Old 
Testament history “ as if the Hebrew people had lived 
by themselves in a desert island’’ (!): I have through- 
out adduced trom the monuments whatever had a bear- 
ing on the history of Israel at the time ; and I was, I 
believe, the first to disinter from the pages of a learned 
periodical, and to make generally known in this coun- 
try, the interesting corroboration which Is. xxxvii. 38 
(the assassination of Sennacherib by {one of] his sons) 
receives from a Babylonian source.* The charge 
which Professor Sayce brings against ‘*‘ critics,’’ of 
‘ being so bent upon detecting microscopical flaws in 
the Biblical narrative that they can see nothing beyond 
it,’’ is signally contradicted by the facts. // there are 
any critics who have been thus at fault, let it be stated 
who they are, and where they have erred ; the critics 
who are guiltless ought in common fairness to be ex- 
empted from the censure. 

Not satisfied, however, with assailing critics upon 
material grounds, Professor Sayce seeks to dislodge 
them finally from their position by means of a logi cal 
weapon, declaring, namely, that they essay a logical 
impossibility, and are guilty of the fallacy of arguing 
from a “ single instance,”’ from which even “ medi eval 
logic would have taught them that no conclusion could 
be drawn.’’ Professor Sayce has singul:z rly misunder- 
stood and misapplied the logical principle to which he 
appeals. It is perfectly true that I cannot argue from 
a single instance to other instances, of which I do not 
know whether they are similar or different ; but it is 
perfectly ——— to me to investigate the single in- 
stance by itself, and to determine, so far as its nature 
will permit, the structural or other characteristics 
which belong to it. From the fact that the ancient 
Egyptians used hieroglyphics, it would be an obvious 
fallacy to infer that all other ancient nations used hiero- 
glyphics ; but there is no logical impediment to my 


* See my /sazzh (in the “* Men of the Bible’’ Series), ed. 1 (1888), p. iv. ; ed. 2 
(1893), p. 83 (trom a text translated by Mr. Pinches in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, October, 1887, p. 678). 
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studying the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and, if possible, 
determining their meaning and the principles regulat- 
ing their use: indeed, the thing has been done ; the 
hieroglyphics have been deciphered : solvitur ambu- 
lando. \n the same way, to infer that all other ancient 
literatures resembled that of the ancient Hebrews 
would be a fallacy ; but it is preposterous to argue 
that that literature itself cannot be logically studied 
with a view to discovering the characteristics of its 
various authors, or the methods of literary composition 
which they have followed. Critics are quite as well 
aware of the importance of ‘‘ comparison” as a “ scien- 
tific instrument of discovery’’ as archxologists ; but 
the fact is one which has no bearing upon this aspect 
of the critical problem. 

Professor Sayce makes further the very serious mis- 
take of claiming authorities on his side who are really 
against him. Thus (C. &., p. 482) he says that Fritz 
Hommel, the eminent Arabist and Assyriologist, de- 
clares that, ‘‘ while there is evidence of the use of older 
documents in the Book of Genesis, it passes the wit of 
man to separate and distinguish them."’ Several pas- 
sages from Hommel’s writings lie open before me. In 
these he declares his general concurrence in Well- 
hausen's analysis of the Pentateuch, praising in par- 
ticular his ‘* acute and irrefragable’’ treatment of Gen. 
x., and adding that, in his judgment, though many in- 
dividual points may have to be reconsidered, Well- 
hausen’s results are in the main (especially as regards 
the date of P) ‘* established conclusively for all time,’’ 
that they are “ brilliantly confirmed by Assyriology,”’ 
and (he particularly insists) that they are thoroughly 
power ‘* with a believing exegesis of Scripture”’ * ; 
he ‘recommends most strongly (aufs dringendste) to 
every theologian’’ Kautzsch and Socin’s edition of 
Genesis, in which the different sources are distinguished 
typographically : on the subject of dates, he remarks 
that the order J, E, P, ‘‘ has been established in this 
century on such convincing (sch/agende) grounds that 


* Die Semitischen Volker und Sprachen, 1882, pp. 4, 58, 73-86 (esp. p. 74 top); 
comp. Gesch. Bab. und Ass, 1885-86, pp. 158-6o, 
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even men like Delitzsch and Kénig have been unable to 
resist them,’’ and he states that, in his opinion, the 
greater part of J goes back, ‘‘ not in words, but in sub- 
stance,’’ to the times before David ; that E arose c. 700 
B.C. ; that P was composed (on the basis of more an- 
cient materials) during the exile, and was combined 
with the other Pentateuchal sources after the return.* 
Professor Sayce owes it to his readers to explain how 
his statement of Hommel’s position is to be reconciled 
with these facts. For my own part, I do not under- 
stand in what material respect Hommel’s critical posi- 
tion differs from my own. 

Nor is this all. On the same page Protessor Sayce 
remarks :—'*‘ The most uncompromising opponents of 
the higher criticism are to be found in the ranks of the 
foremost students of Assyrian and Babylonian an- 
tiquity.’’ I cannot, of course, say whom Professor 
Sayce understands by the *‘ foremost students of As- 
syrian and Babylonian antiquities ;"" but those who by 
general reputation would be so described, so far from 
opposing the conclusions of the higher criticism, accept 
them. Noname, tor instance, stands higher in the ranks 
of such students than that of Professor Maspero, who, 
notably, in 7ke Dawn of Civilization, published recent- 
ly in this country by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, displays an astonishing familiarity with 
the antiquities of the East, and who is described by 
Professor Sayce himself in his introductory Preface as 
occupying “a toremost place asa philologist, a histo- 
rian, and an archeologist, in the annals of modern 
knowledge and research.’’ Is Professor Maspero, 
then, an opponent of the ‘‘ higher criticism’’? On the 
contrary, i is in thorough sympathy with it: in his 
Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de l’ Orient he expressly 
states that he follows Reuss and Wellhausen, and he 
makes their conclusions the basis of those parts of his 
volume which are devoted to the history of Israel.+ 
With all his admittedly profound knowledge of Orien- 


* Neue hirchliche Zeitschrift, 1890, pp. 62-66. 


¢ Maspero, Hist. Anc., ed. 4 (1886), p. 30177. 3237, 3937, 484 7., 683 7., 
etc, 
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tal archeology, Professor Maspero is aware of no facts 
see from that quarter which preclude his endors- 
the historical conclusions of Wellhausen himself. 
Se rader, who may almost be termed the father of sci- 
entific Assyriology, and who is the author of the stand- 
ard work, mentioned above, on the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions and the Old Testament, also accepts the critical 
analysis of the Pentateuch.* Other Assyriologists of 
the first rank who accept it likewise are, ina former 
generation, Lenormant,+ and of those still living Fried- 
rich Delitzsch,t Paul Haupt (editor of the ** polychro- 
matic’ Bible, which Professor Sayce views with such 
scorn), Hugo Winckler,§ and Hommel (quoted above). 
Among Egyptologists (besides Maspero), Ebers| and 
Brugsch,4§ though they do not (so far as I know) ex- 
press themselves very fully on the subject, clearly do 
not agree with the traditional view of the authorship 
of the Pentateuch: Brugsch, in particular, adduces 
Egyptological grounds ** showing that the author who 
combined into a whole the two sources distinguished 
by the use of Jehovah and Elohim (7.e., J] and E), could 
not, at earliest, have lived betore the ninth century B.c. 
It is thus simply not the fact that the “ foremost”’ 
archxologists are the opponents of the higher critics : 
some of them, it is, of course, true (as Hommel and 
Ebers), are legitimately sceptical as to some of Well- 
hausen’s fistorical conclusions, but they are not oppo- 
nents of the literary analysis of the Pentateuch. 
Professor Sayce closes each of his papers with a final 
shaft, which, however, unfortunate y, in both cases 
flies strangely wide of the mark. In the Contem- 
porary Review, after referring contemptuously to the 
“ handful’ of critics, with their “‘ lists of words and 
polychromatic Bibles,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ And yet the 


* See his edition of De Wette’s Einleitung, referred to above. 

+ Les Origines de [ Histoire, ed. 1880, i. pP- xi.-xv., 176/., 406/,, etc. 

} Wo lag das Paradies? pp. 93/., 244 

§ Altorientalische Forschungen, i. > 30ff.; Gesch. Israels, 1895, p. 7/. 
Onthe high position taken by Haupt among Repeloleaion, see Friedrich Delitzsch 
in his Assyrian Grammar (1889), p 

Durch Gosen sum Sinat (1872), p. 1 

Steininschrift und Bibelwort (1891), p 
oo Endorsed by Hommel, Au/sdtze und yk (1892), p. 4. 
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higher criticism has never saved any souls or healed 
any bodies."” The allusion to the “ handful” of critics 
is particularly unhappy. Professor Sayce must surely 
know that some a the greatest and truest beliefs of 
humanity were once advocated by a mere ‘** handful” 
of supporters. Three centuries ago the adherents of 
the Copernican theory could be numbered on the fin- 
gers: * shortly afterwards the same theory was pro- 
nounced subversive of the authority both of the Bible 
and of the Church; and now the entire Christian 
Church believes the teaching which was then officially 
condemned. There are many sciences, not excluding 
Assyriology itself, the foundations of which have been 
laid, amid much opposition, by a few sound-headed and 
clear-sighted specialists, and which have ended by ap- 
proving themselves to the common consciousness of all 
educated men. It cannot, indeed, be doubted that 
Professor Sayce very greatly underestimates the num- 
ber of scholars who are either critics themselves, or are 
intellectually satisfied with the conclusions which 
critics have veached ; but, even supposing his descrip- 
tion of them as a“ handful’ to be correct, the fact 
would not have the smallest bearing on the question of 
the truth of their conclusions. On his last remark of 
all, three things may be said. 1. It is no part of the 
province of the higher criticism to ‘* heal bodies ;"" the 
reproach of failing to do so might as reasonably be laid 
at the door of geology or mathematics. 2. Whether 
it has ‘‘ saved souls’’ is more than Professor Sayce is 
in a position either toaffirm or deny ; it is wiser, there- 
fore, on this aspect of the matter to be silent. All that 
can, or need, be said in this connection is that the high- 
er criticism has removed some of the most serious difh- 
culties which to many thinking minds are presented by 
the Old Testament. 3. Supposing it to be true that it 
has never “ saved souls,’’ neither (presumably) has the 
science of Textual Criticism, or the study of Hellenistic 
Greek, or of Biblical geography or antiquities ; it is 
not the object of these eadlan to ‘‘ save souls ;"’ their 


* Hallam’s Literature of Europe, ii. 227. 
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object is simply to contribute, in various ways, to the 
interpretation and illustration of the Bible. The salva- 
tion of souls, it is surely superfluous to say, does not 
depend upon any such ancillary studies, but upon the 
apprehension and appropriation of the spiritual truths 
which the Bible declares. 

Professor Sayce’s Congress paper ends with a refer- 
ence to ‘‘the answer which the monuments of the an- 
cient Oriental world are giving to the boasted * results’ 
of an over-hasty and one-sided criticism.’” The “ an- 
swer’’ is a singularly partial and ineffective one. As 1 
showed last year in a review of Professor Sayce’s 
Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments,* 
there are a multitude of points on which the monu- 
ments, as interpreted by Professor Sayce, so far from 
contradicting the critical position, either do not touch 
it at all, or actually support it. 1 further showed that, 
were | to accept as established all the historical infer- 
ences based by Professor Sayce upon the inscriptions, 
I should have to modify three, and three only, of the 
conclusions expressed by me in my /ntroduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament : 1 should have to refera 
few verses in Gen. x.—not back to Moses, but—to a /ater 
author than | had supposed to be necessary ; I should 
have to assign Obadiah to a date after, instead of be- 
fore, the exile ; and I should have to place the proph- 
ecy Jer. l.-li. 58 some twenty or twenty-five — ear- 
lier than | had done. The “‘ answer’’ to the critics, 
which in a volume of more than 500 pages, embodying 
all the principal literary results obtained by them, re- 
quires only these insignificant corrections, must be 
trivial in the extreme. 

One thing is certain: no one who desires accurate 
information respecting either the teachings of the 
‘higher criticism”’ or the bearings of archxology upon 
it, must go to Professor Sayce’s writings for it; the 
scientific precision and judicial calmness, which are 
generally held to be characteristic of the genuine 
scholar, have there given place to unscientific exag- 


* Contemporary Review, March, 1894, p. 4087. 
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eration and inaccurate rhetorical generalisations. 
“he consequence is that much misconception is creat- 
ed: the true position and claims of both archeology 
and criticism are obscured; and two branches of 
study, which are in reality mutually complementary, 
are brought into a false antagonism. No critic, what- 
ever those unacquainted with their writings may imag- 
ine to the contrary, shrinks from the facts ; the critic’s 
only regret is that there are not more facts at his dis- 
posal, and he welcomes fresh facts, whether they come 
to him from archxology or from any other quarter. 
If Professor Sayce would point to particular statements 
or conclusions, expressed in the writings of particular 
critics, which conflict with the teachings of archxology, 
no one would complain of him ; on the contrary, every 
one would be grateful to him, not the least the critic 
himself, who would be the first, if he were made aware 
of it, to correct his error. But Professor Sayce never 
does this. Alike in his former larger volume and in 
his present papers, he names no authorities ; he launches 
his invectives against ‘‘ critics” at large, and, drawing 
no distinctions, includes in his condemnation, with the 
greatest injustice, critics who do not in the least share 
the views which he attributes to them, who have not 
used the arrogant language imputed to them, and 
whose position is not in the smallest degree affected by 
the eel saw weer fe discoveries which he brings into the 
field against them. Hence the extremely misleading 
character of nearly everything which he now writes. 
If any discredit attaches (say) to the denial of an histori- 
cal basis for the narrative of Gen. xiv., let the critics 
who have denied it be named, and let the facts which 
tell against them be properly exhibited : the question 
at issue becomes then perfectly clear ; and the critics 
impugned, if convicted of error, will only pay the fair 
penalty of their rashness: it is manifestly unjust, by 
the use of generalising phrases, to bring censure upon 
critics who (as Dillmann and K@6nig,* for example) 
have said all that could possibly be said—with full ref- 


* Einleitung (1893), p. 182/. 
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erences to the archzxological evidence available at the 
time that they wrote—in defence of the historical char- 
acter of the narrative.* But his critical predecessors, 
even when they have taught exactly what he now 
teaches himself, Professor Sayce consistently ignores. 
The archxological discoveries made during recent 
years are of the highest interest, and shed a light as 
welcome as it was unexpected upon many previously 
dark corners of ancient history ; but, as | have ex- 
plained more fully in the article in the Contemporary 
Review, already reterred to, the only critics who ma 

have in consequence to reconsider some of their deci- 
sions are those who combine with their literary criti- 
cism of the Old Testament an extreme and immoderate 
historical scepticism: the general critical position re- 
mains in all respects as secure as it was before. 


THE MEANING OF CHRIST'S PRAYER IN 


GETHSEMANE. 
BY PREBENDARY THE REV. THOMAS WEST, M.A., HERE- 
FORD. 


From 7he Expository Times (Edinburgh), December, 1895. 


I HAVE read with much interest and care the various 

apers upon this subject which have recently appeared 
in the pages of Zhe Expository Times, but, with all def- 
erence to the very abie writers who have furnished 
them, | am constrained to say that they do not strike 
me as quite satisfactory ; they seem to me, for the 
most part, to show a straining after more than the 
narratives are meant to convey. We may, I think, 
apply to history, as well as to criticism, the canon of 
interpretation which lays down that the most obvious 
sense of a passage—and of a narrative—is the best and 
the first to be taken; and I venture to ask a little 


* Professor Sayce, in saying (Record, October 11, p. 984, the paragraph is 
omitted in the Guardian report), that ‘the proof of the historical accuracy of 
the narrative in Gen. xiv. is thus complete,”’ greatly overstates what is legitimate- 
ly proved by the monuments, 
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space, if the subject is not already closed, to set forth 
the aspect in which the incident presents itself to me 
as a lala student of the Divine Word. 

The subject is, of course, one to be approached not 
with prying curiosity, but with all reverence and ten- 
derness ; it must not, however, be forgotten that it is 
amongst the things which are ‘ written for our learn- 
ing’; and that, provided always we remember that 
the ground whereon we tread is holy, we need not 
shrink from its devout contemplation. There may be 
mysteries clustering around this, as around every 
other incident of our blessed Lord's earthly life ; but 
I venture to think that a firm grasp of the great truth 
of His perfect and complete humanity will furnish such 
a clue as we are now capable of receiving to most of 
them, and will teach us that the simplest view of this 
incident may prove the most instructive and the most 
profitable. 

As I read the narratives of our Lord's agony in the 
garden in connexion with Heb. v. 7, I cannot but feel 
that they put before us a distinct prayer for deliver- 
ance from death, and that‘ the death of the cross’ ; 
not, however, in any sense implying a withdrawal 
from the great work which He came expressly to per- 
form, but a desire that some other mode of accom- 
lishing it less agonising than that which through all 
Vis life had loomed before Him might, if possible, be 
found. The experience of most who know aught of 
life will teach us how comparatively slight an impres- 
sion the contemplation of impending sorrow or suffer- 
ing makes upon us while it seems at a distance, and 
how, as day by day it draws nearer, and we are about 
to enter the cloud, the realisation deepens and the 
shrinking from it becomes more intense. So I believe 
it was with our blessed Lord, and that we have in His 
case a natural and very human, but sinless, shrinking 
from the agony of the cross: a feeling akin to that 
which the Psalmist expresses in the 55th Psalm: ‘ My 
heart is sore pained within me: and the terrors of 
death are tallen upon me. Feartulness and trembling 
are come upon me, and horror hath overwhelmed 
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me.’ It has often occurred to me, too, that our Lord's 
words to His slumbering disciples might be taken 
quite as much as an utterance of His own conscious- 
ness, as a gracious extenuation of their failure to watch 
with Him: ‘ The spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is 
weak.’ We seem to have in this incident almost, if 
not quite, the last grapple with the arch enemy ; the 
last desperate effort on his part to frustrate the great 
work af redemption which seemed so near to its ac- 
complishment. The ancient objection that this view 
makes our Lord to manifest less courage in the pros- 
pect of death than multitudes of His martyred follow- 
ers have shown does not appear to me of much weight, 
indicating, as it does, simply a desire to disparage Him 
in the eyes of men. The most perfect organisations 
are probably the most sensitive to suffering ; and this 
exhibition of sinless human weakness may have been 
permitted for the sake, among other reasons, of the 
precious lessons which might be drawn tromit. What, 
e.g., could afford a more convincing proof of the com- 
plete humanity of our blessed Lord; of His perfect 
oneness with us in the truth of our nature; of His 
being truly made ‘like unto us in all things’? Or 
what could furnish a more consolatory assurance of 
His power to sympathise with His tempted and suffer- 
ing followers? Again, in our Lord’s prayer in the 
garden we have an example, coming to us with a force 
which no other example could possess, of the way in 
which, in our deepest anguish and sorrow, our re- 
quests should be made known to our Father in heaven. 
We learn here, as perhaps we could have been taught 
in no other way, that with intense earnestness of desire 
and fervency of supplication there should be mingled 
entire submission to His wise and holy will. Otten, 
no doubt, has it ministered strong consolation to the 
suffering child of God, when praying earnestly for 
relief, to reflect that his Saviour felt the same shrink- 
ing and uttered the same entreaty ; and often has he 
been taught and encouraged by His example to exer- 
cise sumething of the same resignation to the Divine 
Will. With regard to the objection that, if the view 
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which I have ventured to suggest be the correct one, 
our Lord’s prayer for deliverance was not heard, 
whereas we are assured by the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews that it was heard, | find myself, however 
reluctantly, compelled to difler even from so good and 
learned a writer as Dean Vaughan. Is it so that 
= cannot be said to be heard unless it is seen to 
xe answered in the exact sense in which it is offered ? 
This question is one which may be called a subjective 
one—I mean one which cannot be decided by any line 
of argument, pro or con, but which each person will 
settle for himself according to his own impressions and 
experience. (It is one which might perhaps, not with- 
out profit, be thrown out for discussion in the pages 
of The Expository Times.) To me it seems that day by 
day sincere, earnest,—I would say too,—believing 
prayer is offered which does not receive an answer in 
the sense of the suppliant, but which does receive a 
richer and fuller and ether blessing, a blessing which 
more effectually satisfies the underlying sense of need 
which prompted the petition. And is not this just 
what might be expected, God being what He is, and 
we being what we are? We set our affections on ob- 
jects, and ask almost passionately for them, which, 
although possibly right and good in themselves, may 
not be suitable to our circumstances or conducive to 
our spiritual advancement, and our Heavenly Father 
in His loving wisdom withholds the precise thing we 
pray for, but supplhes our want in some better way. 
Our prayer is not lost. 

The case of St. Paul with his ‘thorn in the flesh,’ 
which presents so remarkable a parallel to that of his 
Master now under consideration, seems to throw much 
light on the point. Thrice he ‘ besought the Lord’ 
for its removal. Can we say that his prayer was not 
heard because the affliction, whatever it was, was sut- 
fered to continue? The language of the passage sug- 
gests to my mind a directly contrary view : ‘ He said 
unto me,’ surely in answer to his prayer, *‘ My grace 
is sufficient for thee ; for My strength is made perfect 
in weakness.’ The apostle might have thought that 
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the affliction was a hindrance to his work, the assur- 
ance seems here to be given to him that the great ob- 
ject of his life, the glory of God in the exercise of his 
ministry, would be more effectually secured; the 
‘excellency of the’ divine ‘power’ more conspicu- 
ously manifested in contrast with the * weakness’ of 
the instrument employed: most gladly, therefore, 
would he acquiesce in the continuance of the trial, and 
‘glory in his infirmities.’ 

But as to the answer to the prayer of our Lord: in 
what form was that answer given? Looking at the 
question in the light of His subsequent bearing, of the 
dignity and calmness which He hencetorth maintained 
even to the end; and having regard to the fact that an 
angel was sent from heaven, ‘strengthening Him,’ I 
should say that He was delivered from the fear which 
weighed down His soul, in accordance with the view 
which the Authorized (not the Revised) Version of 
the passage in Hebrews suggests, or rather, perhaps, 
as that is somewhat ambiguous, as is suggested by the 
rendering of the passage given by Dr. Kay in the 
Speaker's Commentary: ‘heard to the removing of His 
fear,’ avo rH: evAafeias. Something perhaps will turn, 
though not as to the point in question, on the meaning 
given to evAafeixs, about which there is much differ- 
ence of opinion ; the two main renderings, ‘ fear,’ and 
‘reverence’ or ‘ piety,’ dividing the authorities about 
equally. 

Certainly in our Lord's case the fear, whatever it 
was, was removed. The agony is past; the traitor 
comes ; He goes forth without Gacling to meet the 
armed multitude ; His thought is no longer tor Him- 
self, but for others: ‘ Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth: I 
have told you that I am He: if ye seek Me, let these 
go their way.’ Amid the baiting of the priests, the 
hoarse clamour of the multitude, the mockery and 
brutality of the soldiers, before Pilate and Herod, the 
same calmness and majesty of demeanour are main- 
tained ; there is no yielding to provocation, no sign cf 
fear ; even on the cross itself the only expression of 
physical suffering is that heard in the words, ‘ | thirst.’ 
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The mysterious cry of spiritual anguish we do not 
touch upon here, but rejoice in grateful sympathy 
with the dying Saviour, our great atoning sacrifice, in 
that, the last cloud having passed away, He can utter 
His triumphant TeréAeoraz, and resign His human life 
with the words of loving, fearless confidence : * Father, 
into Thy hands | commend My spirit.’ 


WHERE SOCIAL REFORM SHOULD BEGIN. 
BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
From Jhe Céristian Advocate (New York), October 17, 1895 


Ill. 


Ir the law of Christ is the foundation of the social 
order, there should be no question about making the 
social life of the church conform to this law. Many 
churches ao undoubtedly seek to know and follow the 
law of Christ in the ordering of their social life, but it 
is by no means true of all of them. The man witha 
gold ring, in fine clothing, has a far different location 
in most houses of worship from the poor man in com- 
mon raiment ; it is perfectly easy for a stranger to tell, 
in many of our churches, who are the parishioners with 
the longest purses. Office is not sold for money in 
these churches, but place and distinction are for sale. 
The ushers at the door may be polite to the casual vis- 
itor, but the regular worshipers are graded by their 
financial ability. 

Is this a classification which should be recognized in 
a Christian church? Should the church itself thus 
ostentatiously proclaim its purpose to give the best 
seats in the synagogue to the people who have the 
most money? Is there nothing in all this contrary to 
the spirit of a Christian brotherhood ? It seems to me 
that, in submitting the privileges of the sanctuary to 
the competitions of power and wealth, the church 
denies the very principle on which it was founded. 
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The questions of the apostle, addressed to those who 
have adopted substantially this method, are still perti- 
nent: ‘‘ Are ye not divided among yourselves | have 
you not introduced a disintegrating tendency], and be- 
come judges with evil thoughts? Hearken, my be- 
loved brethren; did not God choose them that are 
poor as to the world to be rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom which He promised to them that love 
Him? But ye have dishonored the poor man.’’ I 
should not expect any church which raises its revenues 
by competitive methods, by selling the best places in 
its sanctuary to those who have the most money—to be 
a leader in the promotion of a real Christian brother- 
hood in the community. For, however difficult it may 
be to get the principles of such a brotherhood recog- 
nized in the business world, it is surely a complete sur- 
render of all that is distinctive in Christianity when we 
admit that we cannot make them work in the church 
itself. It is said that the resort to competitive methods 
is necessary for raising adequate revenues ; that more 
money can be secured in this way, because wealthy 
men are willing to pay for the best places; and that 
many, even among the members of the church, who 
would contribute liberally rather than take a back seat, 
will contribute very sparingly it they can gain no dis- 
tinction for themselves by their contributions, Much 
of this is true. If the question of revenues is the para- 
mount question, the competitive methods are best. As 
a general rule, the church can raise more money in this 
way. But it is still an open question whether the 
church _——— by such methods, and whether its 
vision of a genuine Christian brotherhood is not some- 
what dimmed by following them. 

Not only in the churches, but also between the 
churches, the competitive principle is admitted, and 
sometimes frankly avowed. I have heard it said, in 
justification of the establishment of new churches where 
there was no apparent need of them, that competition 
is the life of the church as well as of the retail shop. I 
am not concerned to deny that there may be a gener- 
ous emulation among neighboring churches; and in 
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precisely the same way competition, in the business 
world, has its good side. But the selfish and cruel side 
of competition may appear, and does appear, in the 
rivalries of Christian churches. It is by no means an 
uncommon thing for one sect to enter a held already 
occupied, and where another church can only weaken 
and injure the general work. In such a case its gains 
must be made by despviling its neighbors. If it pros- 
vers at all, it will prosper largely at their pe 
Nhat does it mean when one denomination plants a 
church alongside a sister church already existing ina 
community where there is barely room tor one? It is 
a distinct notice, by the newcomer, of a purpose to de- 
stroy the property, to ruin the investment of the other 
church. It means just this: *‘ We intend to take away 
from you so many of your patrons and supporters that 
you will be obliged to abandon your work. If we are 
strong enough, we shall do it. It is nowa struggle for 
existence, and the law that governs the case is the law 
of the survival of the strongest.”"’ Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of church property has been 
destroyed by this process in the United States. It is 
not likely that such a purpose is often distinctly enter- 
tained in these church competitions ; other and more 
pious motives are commonly professed ; but that such 
must be the logic of the situation in a great many cases 
is as plain as daylight. I do not think that a church 
which resorts to such practices is likely to do very 
much toward the reorganization of industrial society 
upon Christian principles. It is evident that sucha 
church has no right to the Christian name ; it has not 
the remotest conception of what Christian principles 
are. 

There is also danger that the Church will become 
implicated in the great corporate injustices with which 
society abounds. I have already said that it is not the 
function of the Church to formulate new methods of 
social organization, to advocate collectivism or the 
nationalization of the railways and telegraphs, or the 
municipalization of city monopolies. It is simply its 
business to clear and enforce the principles of social 
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justice, to demand for all men equal rights and equal 
opportunities. It is not the business of the Church to 
wield the civil power, but it is the business of the 
Church to inspire the civil power with Christian ideas. 
And it is surely a Christian idea that all men are breth- 
ren, and that no man and no combination of men ought 
to be permitted to become rich by oppression or extor- 
tion. Now, if the Church is put in trust with these 
truths, the Church must be careful lest she form en- 
tangling alliances by which her power to bear witness 
to these truths will be impaired. 

The peculiar feature of this age is the formation of 
great monopolistic combinations by which the few suc- 
ceed in levying tribute upon the many. The sum col- 
lected of each individual is very small, and for this rea- 
son there is no open rebellion ; but the number of such 
combinations is increasing, and the aggregate of the 
tribute demanded, even of a poor man, is very large. 
The power thus acquired is often used to exterminate 
independent enterprise and to oppress labor. The 
great inequalities of social condition now increasing 
are largely due to the existence of these gigantic com- 
binations. 

Now, | do not advise that the Church enter into any 
crusade against these monopolies. It is evident that 
some means of controlling them must be found, and 
that great wisdom will be required in devising these 
means. That all large combinations of capital are in- 
jurious I do not believe; the trust itself, if properly 
controlled, may prove beneficial. But the dangers 
arising from this source are great, and the abuses 
which exist are terrible. If the Church is not called 
upon to solve this difficult question, it is certainly 
called upon to keep its skirts clear of all this social 
iniquity. It must run no risks of becoming partner in 
the spoils of wicked men, or apologist for the spoilers. 
Nothing more fatal to the influence of the Church, as 
the inspirer of right principles of social reform, could 
possibly happen than to have the impression go abroad 
that its lips were sealed by its participation in the re- 
wards of iniquity. 
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To take an illustration as nearly impersonal as possi- 
ble, let us consider the case of the railway corporation. 
This vast interest has become, in many instances, very 
oppressive. It is none other than a gigantic, unmoral 
providence, lifting up whom it will and putting down 
whom it will. Certain places and certain persons re- 
ceive its favor and prosper ; other places and persons 
fail of its patronage and are destroyed. It has been 
able to form secret alliances with great trusts and cor- 
porations, and has empowered them to ciush their 
competitors. The power of the nation has been in- 
voked to prevent these abuses, but they are only less- 
ened or more carefully concealed ; they are not abated. 

The evil here consists in unjust discriminations. 
The railways favor the strong and despise the weak ; 
they enable the powerful to succeed by trampling on 
the feeble. The rich shipper gets his freight at rates 
which enable him to drive his poorer competitor from 
the market. The rich man generally rides on a pass, 
the poor mechanic pays full fare. 

It is evident that here isa powerful influence at work 
in society which tends to destroy social equality, to 
annul the law of Christian brotherhood, to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. The fact that a bar- 
rel of flour can be carried from Chicago for a very 
small sum of money does not obliterate the other facts 
which I have just mentioned, nor does it dull the sense 
of injustice which these facts awaken. And the truth 
is that these discriminations are not only injurious, 
they are a direct infraction of the principles of civil lib- 
erty. The railways which practice these discrimina- 
tions obtain their corporate rights and the land which 
they occupy by the use of the supreme power of the 
State. This power could not be evoked to confer upon 
them these rights, except with the understanding that 
they are salle servants. As such they are bound to 
serve the whole public with absolute equality. They 
have no more right to favor some localities or some 

erson, at the expense of others, than the government 
as to sell its postage stamps at different prices to differ- 
ent purchasers, or than the tax-gatherers have to lay a 
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heavier percentage upon some estates than upon others. 
Whatever the laws may say, or fail to say, this is the 
clear equity of the railway problem ; and the whole 
gigantic system of discriminations is a towering injus- 
tice, 

Now, I am by no means inclined to om the blame of 
this state of things upon individual railway managers ; 
as a rule, they are as honorable as other men ; the sys- 
tem is fundamentally iniquitous, and they are so entan- 
gled in it that it is impossible for them to follow their 
own instincts of justice. I am sure that a great many 
of them would welcome any adjudication which secured 
substantial equity and put an end to discrimination. 

How does this railway problem concern the churches ? 
It concerns the ministers, I think, very directly. If 
this gigantic unsocial force does its evil work wholly 
by discrimination—by extending favors to some nr 
it refuses to others—then ministers of the Gospel ought 
not to take for themselves the benefits of any such dis- 
crimination. It is not merely because they wish to be 
free to speak the truth about such discriminations ; it 
is because it cannot be right for them to accept favors 
which the railways have no right to extend. The fact 
that the law permits such favoritism is nothing to the 
— ; the injustice of the law is evident enough. 

If the Christian Church is to be a clear witness in 
behalf of social justice and against all the powers that 
make for inequality and unrighteousness among men, 
it must keep itself free from all complicity with the evils 
against which it is called to testify. If, in the order- 
ing of its life and the utterance of its testimony, the 
Church and its ministry had always been entirely con- 
sistent, it is not likely that we should now be confront- 
ed with any serious social question. 
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WHAT IS A PROPHET? 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 
From 7he Outlook (New York), December 14, 1895 


‘* Just as a dumb or retired person,’’ says Ewald,* 
‘‘must have a speaker to speak for him and declare 
his thoughts, so must God, who is dumb with respect 
to the mass of men, have his messenger or speaker ; 
and hence the word [prophet], in its sacred sense, de- 
notes him who speaks not of himself, but as commis- 
sioned by his God."’ Accepting this general definition, 
the prophet is an interpreter of God to men; he is not 
so much a foreteller as a forthteller. He receives his 
message from the Eternal and gives it as the messenger 
of the Eternal. The difference between the prophet 
and the priest is far more radical than Carlyle te rep- 
resented it to be in his ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship.” 
The priest interprets man to God. The office of priest- 
hood assumes that God is too holy for ordinary mor- 
tals to approach ; that some special persons must be 
appointed to mediate between man and God and ap- 
proach God in licu of, or in behalf of, man. He who 
believes that God is the All-Father, and that his ear is 
open to the faintest cry of his feeblest child, will have 
no place in his thoughts for any such mediator be- 
tween man and his God. The office of the prophet is 
quite different. The need of a prophet grows, not 
out of the inaccessibility of God, but out of the imper- 
fection of men. It is not—in this I venture to differ 
with Ewald, at least in phraseology—because God is 
dumb, but because man is deaf. Man lives so in the 
sphere of the material, he is so dependent upon the 
senses as a medium of communication, that he cannot 
appreciate, cannot understand, can hardly even re- 
ceive, a message which is not translated into words. 
He 1s, indeed, the recipient of certain vague impres- 
sions, but he cannot interpret their meaning. He re- 
quires some one to interpret them to him, to embody 


* “ Prophets of the Old Testament,”’ by G. H. A. Yon Ewald ; Introduction. 
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them in language, to explain himself to himself, and 
so to make God and God's message clear to him. 
There is something like this in literature, art, and 
music. The poet, the artist, the musician, are each a 
kind of prophet. In all men there is some poetic na- 
ture, some dim perception of truth and beauty felt 
rather than perceived ; sometimes it is not even felt, 
there is only a potentiality of feeling. The poet, by 
his expression, develops this potentiality, brings forth 
this hidden and sub-conscious life into consciousness, 
enables the soul to perceive what it could not perceive 
without this poetic interpreter. So the artist awakens 
the dormant sense of beauty, by presenting beauty to 
the sense-perception of men who were incapable of 
perceiving it by pure imagination ; and the musician 
evokes musical life in souls incapable of responding to 
unheard music. Similarly, in every soul there is a 
possibility of divine life, a half-conscious recognition 
of truth and beauty, of purity and love, of goodness 
and God. The prophet utters what unprophetic souls 
only vaguely feel, and thus vitalizes their feeling and 
converts it into will, purpose, action. 

Prophecy, then, assumes that God is ever brooding 
his children, awakening in them a life higher than 
their own, leading them up into life and light, as the 
sun leads up the plant from the darkness of the soil 
into the light of day. Some men are hardly conscious 
of this divine life ; others are conscious a it only on 
rare occasions ; some possess it as a vague, uninter- 
rreted feeling, an enigmatical, restless desire for they 
fae not what, a dream from which they seem to 
themselves to be continually awakening to the stern 
realities of life, a half-seen vision which disappears 
before it is really discerned ; while to some it is the 
dominant force of their lives, the directing purpose, 
the rudder-holding hand, the great reality. Among 
these last, those who have the power to phrase this 
divine life in words, to interpret it so as to make its 
meaning clear to their fellows, are the world's proph- 
ets. They receive their message from God, and give 
it to their fellow-men. 
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Thus the prophets interpret God to man. But they 
also interpret man to himself. They explain to him 
what was before enigmatical in his own aspirations. 
They make legible the before invisible writing in his 
own experience. Every man is at times vaguely con- 
scious of an unknown tongue speaking within himself. 
The prophets translate this unknown tongue. And 
no less do they interpret the age to itself. They see, 
not always, not generally, with infallible accuracy, 
but more clearly than their less spiritually-minded 
fellows, what is the meaning of the age, what the provi- 
dential purpose which is in process of fulfilment, what 
its divine trend, what its great issues are sure to be. 
And because the object of their speech is to prepare 
men for these issues - interpreting to them this provi- 
dential purpose, their forthtelling is also a foretelling. 
The prophet is not a mere historian ; he is a historian 
only for the purpose of interpretation, and an inter- 
preter only for the purpose of age 9 For his 
purpose is always to lead the people forth, to enable 
them to understand God's will in order that they may 
do God's work. 

The prophet, therefore, is always a combination of 
piety and sympathy. A recluse is never truly a proph- 
et. The mere man of action is never truly a prophet. 
He must be both a man of his time and a man of eter- 
nity. He is to interpret God to the men of his age ; 
he must, therefore, understand both God and the men 
of his age. He is to translate the language of heaven 
into the language of earth ; he must, therefore, under- 
stand both languages. He must, accordingly, first of 
all be what the Bible calls him, a ‘' man of God,” that 
is, a man whose life is born of God and comes forth 
from God. He must walk with God, live with God, 
commune with God, or he cannot understand God's 
message. He must go up into Mount Sinai with 
Moses, up into the Mount of Transfiguration with 
Christ. He must be at times absolutely alone with his 
God to receive God’s message. But it is not enough 
that he receive the message ; he must also be able to 
impart it. Not every spiritually-minded man is a 
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——- He must also understand men—the men ot 

is own age, their lives, their experiences, their needs. 
The prophets, therefore, belong to no class or order. 
Rarely has one been taken from any select circle, 
whether ecclesiastical or social. Moses was a herds- 
man, David a shepherd, Isaiah a peasant’s son. When 
one is found in the hierarchy, this very tact limits his 
usefulness ; Ezekiel is not so widely read nor so widely 
useful as the Great Unknown. The school of the 
re By produces no prophets. They cannot be cre- 
ated by educational processes. Education may add 
to their equipment, but it is not and cannot be the 
secret of their power. That lies in the possession of 
this twofold faculty--the hearing ear and the speaking 
mouth ; the ear to hear God, the mouth to speak to 
man ; the understanding of God’s message, and the 
capacity to impart it to men who have not under- 
stood it. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the prophet is always, 
or even generally, the ewer of a new message to the 
world. This he may sometimes be, but more gener- 
ally he interprets to a wider circle a truth before known 
ouly to a few ; or makes vital in life a truth which be- 
fore was only a philosophical opinion ; or restores to 
human consciousness a truth it had lost ; or puts into 
new and better perspective a truth which had been 
suffered to lie forgotten in the background ; or carries 
on to its legitimate and necessary conclusions truths 
whose issue and meaning the world had not seen; or 
makes new applications of familiar truths. The few 
philosophers of Egypt believed that there was one God 
above all gods ; Moses brought this truth out of its 
hiding-place in the schools and made it the foundation 
ot a new State and the inspiration of a new worship. 
This prophet of the Law taught that God is one, that 
he is a righteous God, and that he requires righteous- 
ness of his children. This is the burden of the Book 
of the Covenant, which is probably the oldest writing in 
the Bible, and of Deuteronomy, which, whatever its 
date as a manuscript, embodies the prophetic message 
of Moses, the great Lawgiver. David brought into 
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the foreground the truth that God is merciful, sang 
of a Father who pities his children, and handed down 
to future generations, as his bequest to them, the rev- 
elation embodied in the phrase “ The sure mercies of 
David.”’ Elijah proclaimed nothing new ; he simply 
retold the story a the past—one God, just and merci- 
ful; he was the prophet of a restoration. The Great 
Unknown—the second Isaiah—himself taught by the 
years of captivity in Babylon that the spirit of right- 
eousness and reverence is not confined within any 
geographical boundarits, saw clearly that if there 1s 
but one God, ever righteous and merciful, then his 
law extends over all nations and his mercy is provided 
for all; he was the prophet of a catholic religion. 

It is equally a mistake to suppose that prophecy ceased 
and prophets were no more alter the coming ol Christ. 
It is true that a chief message of the Old Testament 
prophets, from Moses to Malachi, is that a Messiah is 
yet to come ; and, of course, after he had come, this 
theme, as one of foretelling, ceased forever. What 
had been prophecy became history. The Incarnation, 
which had been a vision and a hope, became a fact 
witnessed to by the senses: a somewhat concerning 
which the Apostle could write, ‘‘ which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled of the Word of life."’ But in the 
larger sense of a forthtelling—a spiritual perception, 
and an effective Pgh reenact gee has not 
ceased, and will not, until every eye shall see Him 
face to face. A wider range of prophecy, not its ces- 
sation, is anticipated by Joel as the result of the Incar- 
nation. The secret of prophecy is imparted by Christ 
to the Apostles when he breathes upon them; the 

ronuse of prophecy, when he promises the Holy 
spirit to guide them into all truth ; the commission to 
prophesy, in the command, “ What ye hear in the 
ear, that proclaim ye upon the housetops.’’ Prophets 
are mentioned in the Book of Acts as recognized 
teachers in the Apostolic Church, and are included by 
Paul in his list of its ministers; and the preacher's 
recipient faith is accounted by him as at once the 
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measure and the secret of the prophet’s forthtelling. 
To deny to the Christian Church prophets, to assume 
that prophecy ceased with the close of the New Testa- 
ment canon, to draw a sharp line between the prophets 
before and the prophets subsequent to the first cen- 
tury, appears to me to foster two errors: one, that 
which imputes to the Hebrew prophets an infallibility 
which they never claimed for themselves ; the other, 
to deny to the Church since Christ that presence of a 
living, speaking, interpreted God, which was charac- 
teristic of the Hebrew Church, and which Christ dis- 
tinctly and emphatically declared should continue to 
be characteristic of the Christian Church. 

In a true sense, every real preacher is a prophet. 
It he is not a prophet, if he does not receive a message 
direct from God which he can communicate to man, 
if he is not a forthteller, an interpreter, a divine mes- 
senger, he is no true preacher. tn one respect he has 
an immeasurable advantage which the earlier prophets 
did not possess. His message he can always compare 
with the life and teachings of his Master, and thus de- 
termine whether it is in very truth a divine message 
or only a human phantasy. His message will some- 
times, perhaps generally, be a simple re-enunciation 
of that which other Christian prophets have given or 
are giving ; but it will have no real prophetic at 
unless it has come to him from his Father, for he can 
1 gp only according to the proportion of his 
aith, only as what he has heard in the ear he is pro- 
claiming end the pulpit. But while thus every Chris- 
tian preacher may be and should be a prophet, an in- 
terpreter of the mystic voice of God to the men ot his 
generation, there have been pre-eminent prophets in 
the Christian Church as there were in the Hebrew 
Church, men whose message has had all the force of 
a new revelation, men whose faith vitalized truths that 
were before held as mere inert opinions, or revived 
truths that had been forgotten, or revealed—that is, 
unveiled—truths to the common people which had 
been concealed in the closets of the few, or made new 
applications of familiar truths to new and unfamiliar 
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conditions of life. These men are as truly prophets, 
interpreters, forthtellers, as Isaiah, Jeremiah, or Eze- 
kiel. Such was Clement of Alexandria, with his mes- 
sage of the divine immanence; Augustine, with his 
message of divine sovereignty from the authority of 
which no man can escape ; Luther, with his message 
of personal rn to God and therefore per- 
sonal [freedom trom all who interpose themselves 
between the soul and God; John Wesley, with his 
message that the Christian religion is the universal re- 
ligion, adapted to all sorts and conditions of men ; 
Jonathan Edwards, with his revived statement of the 
combined messages of Clement and Augustine, divine 
sovereignty and divine indwelling ; Swedenborg, with 
his message that religion is life, not ritual or dogma ; 
Maurice, with his message of a living God as the 
Father of whom the whole family in heaven and on 
earth is named; Bushnell, with his message of the 
transcendent character of spiritual experience and the 
inadequacy of all creeds, traditions, and theologies to 
give expression to it; Channing, with his message 
that man is God's son, however far he may have wan- 
dered from his Father’s house ; Finney, with his mes- 
sage to a paralyzed Church bound in the chains of a 
fatalistic philosophy, “ All things are possible to him 
that believeth ;"" Henry Ward Beecher, with his mes- 
sage summoning the Puritan Church from bowing awe- 
stricken at the foot of Mount Sinai to clasp love-stricken 
the cross on Calvary ; Phillips Brooks, with his mes- 
sage of the universal presence and grace of God and 
the abundance of life in and through his indwelling— 
these and many others have been true prophets of the 
Christian Church. Every such man seeing the need 
ot humanity, receiving his message from God and 
giving it as God's interpreter to God's children—a son 
of man, but no less a son of God, sent by God to bea 
turthteller of God’s word, in whatever age or com- 
munity he may live, however large or small his audi- 
ence, however fresh or familiar his message, is a 
prophet of the living God. 
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THE EVERLASTING REALITY OF RELIGION.* 


BY JOHN FISKE, LL.D. 


From 7he Christian Register (Boston), December 12, 1895. 


I. 


THE visitor to Geneva, whose studies have made 
him familiar with the richest human personality of all 
that are associated with that historic city, will never 
leave the place without making a pilgrimage to Ferney. 
In that refined and quiet rural homestead things still 
remain very much as on the day when the aged Vol- 
taire left it for the last visit to Paris, where his long 
life was worthily ended, amid words and deeds of 
affectionate homage. One may sit down at the table 
where was written the most perfect prose, perhaps, 
that ever flowed from pen, and look about the little 
room, with its evidences of plain living and high think- 
ing, until one seems to recall the eccentric figure of 
the vanished master, with his flashes of shrewd wis- 
dom and caustic wit, his insatiable thirst for knowl- 
edge, his consuming hatred ot bigotry and oppression, 
his merciless contempt for shams, his boundless enthu- 
siasm of humanity. As we stroll in the park, that 
quaint presence goes along with us, till all at once, in 
a shady nook, we come upon something highly sig- 
nificant and characteristic,—the little parish church, 
with its inscription over the portal, ‘‘ Deo erexit Vol- 
taire."’ And, as we muse upon it, the piercing eyes 
and sardonic but not unkindly smile seem still to fol- 
low us. What meant this eccentric inscription ? 

When Voltaire became the possessor of the manor 
of Ferney, the church was sadly out of repair, and 
stood where it obstructed the view from certain win- 
dows of the chateau. So he had it cleared away, and 
built in a better spot the new church which is still 
there. It was duly consecrated, and the pope further 
hallowed it with some relics of ancient saints; and 


* An Essay delivered before the Boston Unitarian Club. 
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there, for many a year, the tenants and dependants of 
the manor wes for divine service. Nowhere in 
France had Voltaire ever seen a church dedicated to 
God. It was always to Our Lady of This or Saint 
So-and-so of That: always there was some inter- 
mediary between the devout soul and the God that is 
worshipped. Not thus should it be with Voltaire’s 
church, built upon his own estate to minister to the 
spiritual needs of his a It should be dedicated 
simply to the worship and service of God. Further- 
more, it was built and dedicated, not by any ecclesias- 
tical or corporate body, but by the lord of the manor, 
the individual layman, Voltaire. 

This, I say, was highly characteristic : it gave terse 
and pointed expression to Voltaire’s way of looking at 
such things. Church and theology were ignored, and 
the individual soul was left alone with its God. The 
Protestant reformers and other tree thinkers had 
stopped far short of this. In place of an infallible 
Church, they had lett an infallible book; if they re- 
jected transubstantiation, they retained as obligatory 
such doctrines as those of the incarnation and atone- 
ment; if they laughed at the miracles of medieval 
saints, they would allow no discredit to be thrown 
upon those ol the apostolic age. In short, they lett 
standing a large part, if not the larger part, of the 
supernatural edifice within which the religious mind 
of Europe had so long been sheltered. But Voltaire 
regarded that whole supernatural edifice as so much 
rubbish, impeding the tull development of the human 
mind, and which ought as quickly as possible to be 
torn to pieces and cleared away. His emotions, as 
well as his reason, were concerned in this conclusion. 
Organized Christianity, as it then existed in France, 
was responsible for much atrocious injustice ; and in 
neighboring lands the Inquisition still existed. Eccle- 
siastical bigotry, the prejudices of ignorance, whatever 
tended to hold people in darkness and restrain them 
trom the full and natural use of their faculties, Vol- 
taire hated with all the intensity of which he was capa- 
ble. He summed it all up in one abstract term, and 
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personified it as ‘‘ the infamous”’ ; and the watchword 
of that life of tireless vigilance was, ‘‘ Crush the in 
famous." Supernatural theology had been too often 
pressed into the service of ‘‘ the infamous,” and for 
supernatural theology the lord of Ferney could find 
no place in his scheme of things. He lost no chance 
of assailing it with mockery and sarcasm made terrible 
by earnestness of purpose, till he came to be regarded 
as the most inveterate antagonist of the Church. 

Yet, among the great men of letters in France con- 
temporary with Voltaire, the most part went further 
than he, and denied the reality of religion. Few of 
them, indeed, believed in the existence of God or 
would have had anything to do with building a house 
of worship. It is related of David Hume that, when 
dining once in a party of eighteen at the house of 
Baron d'Holbach, he expressed a doubt as to whether 
any person would anywhere be found willing to avow 
. himself dogmatically an atheist. ‘*‘ Indeed, my dear 
sir,”’ said the host, ** you are at this moment sitting at 
table with seventeen such persons!’’ In that group 
ot philosophers were men of great intelligence and 
lofty purpose, such as D'Alembert, Diderot, Helvetius, 
Condorcet, Buffon,—men with more real Christianity 
in their natures than you could find in half the churches 
ot Christendom. The roots of their atheism were 
emotional rather than philosophical. It was part of 
the generous but rash and superficial impulse through 
which they had disowned all connection with a church 
that had become subservient to so much that was bad. 
Their atheism was one of the fruits of the policy which 
had suppressed Huguenotism in France. It was an 
early instance of what has since been often observed, 
that materialism and atheism are more apt to flourish 
in Romanist than in Protestant countries. A form of 
religion which is already to some extent purified and 
rationalized awakens no such violent revulsion in free- 
thinking minds as have those more heavily encumbered 
with remnants of primitive thought. Moreover, the 
rationalized religion of Protestant countries is very 
commonly tonad in alliance with political freedom. 
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In France, under the Old Régime, the Catholic relig- 
ion was stigmatized as an ally of despotism, as well as 
a congeries of absurd doctrines and ceremonies. The 
best minds felt their moral sense shocked by it no less 
than their reason. No very deep thinking was done 
on the subject. The phase which religious sentiment 
had assumed in the Middle Ages had become unintel- 
ligible. The most highly endowed minds were dead 
to the sublimity of Gothic architecture, and could see 
nothing but grotesque folly in Dante’s poetry. They 
seriously believed that religious doctrines and eccle- 
siastical government were originally elaborate systems 
of fraud, devised.by crafty tyrants for the sole pur- 
pose of enslaving the mulutude of mankind. No dis- 
crimination was shown: they were as ready to throw 
away belief in God as in the miracles of Saint Colum- 
banus, and to scout the notion of a future life in the 
same terms in which they denounced the forged dona- 
tion of Constantine. The flippant ease with which 
they disposed of the gravest questions, in ignorance 
of the very nature of the problem to be solved, was 
well illustrated in that remark of the astronomer, 
Lalande, that he had swept the heavens with his tele- 
scope and found no God there. A similar instance of 
missing the point was furnished about fifty years ago 
by the eminent physiologist, Moleschott, when he ex- 
daimed. ‘“No thought without phosphorus !"’ and 
congratulated bene that he had forever disposed ot 
the human soul. Perhaps those are the two silliest re- 
marks that ever appeared in print. A very different 
spirit was shown in the reply of Laplace, when re- 
minded by Napoleon that bis great treatise on the 
dynamics of the solar system contained no allusion to 
God,—* I had no need of that hypothesis.’’ This re- 
mark was profound ; for it meant that, in order to 
give a specific mr preg of any single group of phe- 
nomena, it would not do to appeal to divine action, 
which is equally the source of all phenomena. Sci- 
ence can deal with secondary causes only. 

In the eighteenth century men of science were learn- 
ing that such is the case, and they believed that the 
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logical result was atheism. This was because the only 
idea of God which they had ever been taught to enter- 
tain was the Latin idea of a God remote from the 
world, and manifested only through occasional inter- 
ference with the order of nature. When they dis- 
missed this idea, they deemed themselves atheists. If 
they had been familiar with the Greek idea of God as 
immanent in the world, and manifested at every mo- 
ment through the orderly sequence of its phenomena, 
their conclusion would probably have been different. 

To these philosophers Voltaire’s unshaken theism 
scemed a mere bit of eccentric conservatism. But 
Voltaire saw a rational principle at work which athe- 
ism could in no wise account for. To him the universe 
seemed full of evidences of beneficent purpose ; and 
more than once he set forth, with eloquence and power, 
the ‘‘ argument from design’’ which received its fullest 
development at the hands of Paley and the authors of 
the Bridgewater Treatise.’’ There is, thus, yet an- 
other significance added to the little church at Ferney : 
not only was it the sole church in France dedicated to 
God, not only was its builder a layman, hostile to 
ecclesiastical doctrines and methods, but he was almost 
alone among the eminent free thinkers of his age and 
country in believing in God and asserting the ever- 
lasting reality of religion. 





A LUTHERAN EPISCOPATE. 
From 7he Lutheran World (Cincinnati), December 12, 1895. 


IN many churches there is unquestionably a feeling 
after a stronger church government. We have just 
been reading in the account of the Baptist Congress, 
representing a purely congregational form of church 
government, that recently in New York the Baptist 
Association had voted to establish a permanent council 
and a pastor at large, taking the ground that the exist- 
ing Baptist polity needs extensive amendment. We 
have read with no little interest, accordingly, the ac- 
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count of the recently held convention ‘‘ for the study 
ot Lutheran Church polity.” Our Church has never 
taught that any particular form of church government 
is revealed in the New Testament, and, attaching 
superior importance to other things, she has had vari- 
ous forms of church administration. We believe that 
the sacerdotal order of bishop, priest and deacon can- 
not be traced to any teaching of the New Testament, 
and that *‘ bishops,”’ or overseers (Revised Version, 
margin), are identical with the *‘ elders,” or “ presby- 
ters," to whom were intrusted the governing and 
teaching functions of the Church. 

No man who has seen the results of the organization 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this country will 
fail to trace those results very largely to the machinery 
of that vast piece of ecclesiasticism. We are free to 
say it would not suit us, but the results are manifest 
and incontrovertible. A bishop, in the Lutheran 
sense, or an overseer, whether he be a permanent 
synodical president, or missionary president, we have 
seen enough to convince us, in some sections of our 
Church, and intrusted with the oversight of some of 
our feebler churches, could be a very useful function- 
ary. To the historicity of the overseer we should not 
attach great importance, providing he be a man of 
grace and good sense. Otherwise we should prefer 
that he have no history at all. He should be on a par 
with other ministers of the Church, and no ecclesiasti- 
cal magnate, to whom superior honor and adulation 
should be accorded either in synod or pastorate. 

The term ‘‘ bishop” has been greatly abused because 
of its sacerdotal associations, ever since the time when 
Cyprian, the famous bishop of Carthage, began to 
teach that the functionaries of religion known by that 
title were the sole depositories of grace, and the con- 
sequent theory that the decisions of councils composed 
of bishops were given directiy by the Holy Spirit, 
inasmuch as they were given by the voice ot the united 
Episcopate. This is totally different from that theory 
stated in Hatch’s Bampton Lectures, on ‘** The Organi- 
zation of the Early Christian Churches,’’ in these 
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rew by the force of cir- 


cumstances, in the order of Providence, to satisty a 


felt want.”’ 


This latter statement and theory we con- 
ceive to be Protestant and flexible. 


We can conceive 


of circumstances and work wherein a Lutheran bishop, 
called to and set apart for his office by other Lutheran 
bishops of equal rank and order with himself, could 
be of vast service to the Church and kingdom ot God 


on earth. 


In the work of missions, the oversight of 


weak churches, as an adviser of his brethren, he might 


be widely useful. 


If, however, he should be wanted 


only to figure as a magnate in the kingdom, a social 
tunctionary to receive the adulation of weaklings, we 


do not want him. 
ever, is no such thing. 


CURRENT 


Christianity and Other Relig- 
ions. 


As we pointed out at the time, 
the Parliament of Religions that 
was held in Chicago during the 
World's Fair accomplished a good 
purpose in reminding Christians 
generally, as well as those of 
other faiths taking part in the 
Parliament, that all the great 
world religions agree in certain 
moral teachings. In other words, 
the great religious — which 
Christianity must always antag- 
onize inculcate many of the moral 
precepts which are commonly re- 

arded as peculiar to Christianity. 

t was a lesson which Christians 
need especially to learn to-day, 
when travel, cominerce and edu- 
cation are bringing all the races 
and creeds of the world into close 
contact, and when Christian mis- 
sionaries to foreign lands find 
themselves handicapped in their 
work by the supposed necessity 
of denouncing indiscriminately 


A true Lutheran overseer, how- 
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everything in heathenism. There 
is not wanting evidence that 
Christians are coming to under- 
stand better the real nature of the 
various non-Christian religions, 
and are thus in a better position 
to make the most effective argu- 
ments in favor of Christianity. 
In —— about this state of 
affairs the Parliament of Relig- 
ions was no small factor, and to 
that extent it justified the claims 
of those who projected it. 

But the Parliament indirectly 
tended to foster a sentiment 
which cannot be too severely rep- 
robated, and which the recent 
massacres of Christians in Ar- 
menia disprove in the most tragic 
way. That sentiment was, in ef- 
fect, that one religion is just as 
good as another ; that the inter- 
ests of humanity and the cause of 
civilization would have been just 
as fully safeguarded had the Cres- 
cent, for instance, triumphed over 
the Cross in the Middle Ages. 
It is strange that intelligent men 
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who are what they are because of 
Christianity should fall into such 
erroneous ways of thinking. It 
is one thing to admit that the 
Koran contains some lofty moral 
teachings, and another to say 
that the religion of Islam is to be 
mentioned in the same breath 
with Christianity, either as a re- 
ligion or acivilizinginfluence. A 
little over a year ago, we believe, 
a Moslem mission was started in 
this city by a renegade Christian 
who had embraced Mohamme- 
danism, and for a few mornings 
the Muezzin, or Moslem call to 


wrayer, was heard in Union 
Square. Whata grotesque light 


is thrown on that fantastic project 
by the recent butcheries of Ar- 
menian Christians by Moslem 
brutes and bigots ! 

It is no answer to say that 
Christians have frequently treat- 
ed the adherents of other faiths 
in the same way. For there is 
this fundamental difference be- 
tween the two cases : Persecution 
is utterly contrary to the spirit 
and teachings of Christianity, 
while it is a meritorious act in the 
opinion of all good Mussulmans. 
Christianity is ever tending to 
throw off the cruelties and ha- 
treds that have sometimes char- 
acterized it in the past; but the 
religion of Islam is to-day exactly 
what it was when its great Sound 
er started out to propagate it with 
fire andsword. It does undoubt- 
edly foster some estimable vir- 
tues, as, for example, that of tem- 
perance ; but as a moral and so- 
cial force it is of little value to the 
world. Indeed, we may go fur- 
ther and say that it is detrimental 
to the best interests of the race, 
It has within it no spiritually up- 
lifting power. In spite of some 


beautiful moral precepts, it seems 
only able to produce a coarse and 
carnal type of life, oftentimes 
moral and decorous enough, but 
coarse and carnal nevertheless. 
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It has often inspired its votaries 
to splendid deeds of courage, and 
even heroism ; but it has never 
yet produced anything at all 
equivalent to the Christian saint. 
Andas for the enthusiasm for hu- 
manity, that prompts the Chris- 
tian to strive for the welfare of 
men who are nothing to him ex- 
cept that they are men, and there- 
fore brothers, Islam knows noth- 
ing of it, and can know nothing. 
It is fulfilling one of its most sa- 
cred functions to-day when it in- 
spires its fanatical adherents to 
butcher helpless men and women 
who profess an alien faith. Po- 
litical expediency may force the 
civil authorities to punish these 
fiends in human form; but we 
have yet to hear that the authori- 
ties of the Moslem faith have 
even thought of condemning their 
acts. 

The whole matter ma 
med up in a word: The other 
great world religions contain 
much that we must admire and 
revere ; but they cannot dislodge 
Christianity from its position of 
spiritual and moral leadership. 
As systems they have no message 
of inspiration for the world that 
is not more perfectly found in 
Christianity. Andan open-mind- 
ed study of them will only lead 
toa higher and more intelligent 
appreciation of the teachings of 
Jesus.— The N. Y. Tribune. 


be sum- 


Unity. 


Tue fact is that, as human 
nature 1s constituted, a united 
Christendom is a hope rather 
than a probability, ons that the 
most strenuous efforts made to 
attain it—those of the Jews and 
Roman Catholics—have resulted 
in the establishment, not of a 
united and all-embracing organi- 
zation, but in particularly exclu- 
sive ones. No church possessed 
of a visible organization has ever 
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attained to the universal ideal, 
and the only union of Christen- 
dom is spiritual, not formal. 
Such realization as the ideal can 
be said to have had has been due 
rather to coercion than to any 
spiritual affinity. It is improb- 
able, moreover, that conditions 
will greatly change ; and it may 
be serious y questioned whether 
change is desirable, and whether 
the chitecstion of existing divi- 
sions would not involve reversion 
to a lower, instead of the attain- 
ment of a higher, form of relig- 
ion. A writerin a recent num- 
ber of the Westminster Review, 
in discussing this subject, clearly 
shows that the theory of evolu- 
tion, by which everything is 
sought to be explained nowadays, 
as applied to the development of 
the Church, justifies the mainte- 
nance and extension of present 
distinctions. The forms of relig- 
ion antedating the Christian era 
were, he argues, based on the cor- 
porate idea, individualism comin 
into play only with the advent o 
Christianity. Thus the New Tes- 
tament mentions many churches, 
but only as separate and distinct 
organizations. True, they were 
united by a common faith and 
common aims, but the bond was 
one of affinity and not of unity. 
Nowhere was there the idea of a 
universal church, with a single 
organization and guided by a sin- 
gle visible head. Against the im- 
position of such an ideal upon the 
early Christians Paul emphatically 
protested in his letter to the Gala- 
tians : ** With freedom did Christ 
set us free ; stand fast, therefore, 
and be not entangled again ina 
yoke of bondage.’"—7Zhe Od- 
server, N. Y. (Pres.). 

Ir has always been clear 
enough to thoughtful persons that 
the ‘‘ quadrilateral’ of 1886 was 
not intended as a complete state- 
ment of all the requisites to Chris- 
tian unity. The very terms of 
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the declaration in which it is em- 
bodied exclude that supposition. 
The four terms are there distinct- 
ly stated to be parts, not the 
whole, of the sacred deposit, 
which the Church has no power 
to surrender. These four points 
are singled out as those which 
must be measurably agreed to 
before the question of formal uni- 
ty can even be discussed. The 
tuing Church has frequently 
endeavored to make this clear. 
But in some quarters there is a 
rooted determination to regard 
the four propositions in their nak- 
ed literalness as all that the bish- 
ops in 1886 wished to propose 
as necessary to complete unity. 
Proceeding upon this view, the 
Independent now declares that 
the action of the recent General 
Convention in rejecting a pro 
sal to provide in the constitution 
for a class of congregations which 
may be willing to accept Episco- 
1 oversight without becoming 
ully connected with the Episco- 
pal Church, was a glaring piece 
of inconsistency, and is equiva- 
lent to declaring that ‘the Lam- 
beth platform was all sublimated 
nonsense, and was not intended 
to be put into force.’’ Of course 
this is to mistake entirely the real 
intention of the ‘‘ Chicago-Lam- 
beth '’ Declaration. There must 
be some provision to secure the 
orthodox faith, beyond willing- 
ness to recite the words of the 
creed, some safeguards for the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
and some guarantee for a true 
doctrine of the sacraments and 
for their valid and fitting observ- 
ance, further than the recital or 
reading of the appointed words 
and the use of the proper ele- 
ments.—The Living Church, 
Chicago (P. E.). 


General. 


We are not careful to go 
about to invent theological novel- 


3i2 


ties, as though the great body of 
evangelical believers through the 
centuries had remained in unfor- 
tunate error as to the main out- 
lines of doctrine, awaiting the la- 
ter illuminations of teachers now 
sprung up ; nor do we hope for a 
more gracious grace than that 
which breathed forth from the 
soul of Him who walked the hills 
of Galilee with a Gospel blessing 
in his hand. New forms of state- 
ment of some of the details of that 
time-tested truth may be offered 
which will eventually commend 
themselves to the enlightened 
conscience and finer sensibility of 
Christian people, but the novelty 
can only be in the form and not 
the substance. There is more to 
learn from the Word itself. Men 
have not thought as high and as 
deep as they might think into the 
mysteries of a divine grace and 
revelation, and men have cer- 
tainly not lived and loved the eth- 
ics and moralities of the Bible 
with a perfect life and devotion. 
Progress is called for along bibli- 
cal lines. New applications of 
the divine truth and grace to the 
problems of the individual and of 
society may be effected, as some 
Edison or Tesla makes the already 
serviceable electricity to become 
still more completely the servant 
of mankind ; but as for the spir- 
itual forces themselves, these are 
as old as the predestinating pur- 
posings of Jehovah, and if in any 
way ‘‘ new,"’ are new in the same 
sense in which the earth in spring- 
time is abloom with the growths 
of fair, fresh fruitages from the 
hidden roots of a past implant- 
ing. — The Observer, N.Y. 
(Pres.). 


Ovr Catholic contemporary, 
the Sacred Heart Review, seeks 
to apologize as well as it can for 
the Pope's injunction to Catholics 
of this country to refrain from 
participating in religious con- 
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gresses where other denomina- 
tions are represented. The Re- 
view says, ‘* Leo XIII., who has 
undoubtedly given the matter 
long and aE. consideration, 
has evidently reached the conclu- 
sion that the advantages conse- 
quent from Catholic representa- 
tion at such religious congresses 
do not compensate for the disad- 
vantages attendant upon partici- 
pation inthem "' ‘‘ The Pope does 
not mean to be illiberal nor intol- 
erant,"’ says the Review. It is 
simply that Catholics have noth- 
ing to gain by these congresses. 
The a does not seem, how- 
ever, to have considered the ques- 
tion whether the Catholics have 
anything to give. Certainly, a 
church of its historic importance 
and imposing organization should 
be able to contribute something. 
It looks as though the Pope were 
afraid to bring Roman Catholi- 
cism into fair comparison with 
other religions. But in this re- 
spect he is not worse than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.— 
The Christian Register, Boston 
(Unit ). 


‘Iv has often Seen said that a 
parochial system such as that 
which is adopted in England can- 
not possibly be introduced into 
this country. This opinion, how- 
ever, is formed upon what ap- 
pears to be a misconception. Tak. 


ing London, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, or any other large city as an 
example, the whole area is di- 
vided into parishes, for which 
the incumbent of the respective 


churches is responsible. But 
while the ministrations of the rec- 
tor can be claimed by the people 
residing in his district, this paro- 
chial arrangement does not inter- 
fere with the liberty of the people 
to enroll themselves as pewhold- 
ers and communicants in a church 
in some other part of the city. 
Nevertheless, it does circuinscribe 
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the obligations of the pastor, and 
each rector and vicar knows ex- 
actly where his responsibilities 
begin and end, as far as his dis- 
trict is concerned. As matters 
now stand in New York City, it 
is difficult for the rector of a 
church to define the precise terri- 
tory for which he is spiritually re- 
Ayes and it would seem that 
the time has now come when ec- 
clesiastical authority should define 
such parochial limits. Such an 
arrangement would in no way 1n* 
terfere with the liberty of a pas- 
tor in visiting members of his 
flock residing in the ‘“* parish”’ of 
another, but it would tend to cre- 
ate a feeling of etiquette among 
the clergy with respect to their 
pastoral ministrations. Profes- 
sional etiquette exists among phy- 
sicians of the body, and it is sure- 
ly only right that something of 
the kind should exist among phy- 
sicians of the soul.— 7Ae Church- 
man, N. Y.(P. E.). 


Is it not quite clear that to 
follow Christ is something more 
than to subscribe a creed, share a 
public worship, or support by 
money or by service the institu- 
tions of religion? that it is more 
than what we sometimes call. ‘* re- 
ligion’'? Is it not equally clear 
that it is something more than to 
go about doing good, as occasion 
offers, here and there, inciden- 
tally, in a busy life? that it is 
more than what we call philan- 
thropy? It is deliberately to con- 
secrate one’s self to the cause of 
righteousness and truth in the 
world, cost what that consecra- 
tion may ; toengage in a life cam- 
paign against every form of in- 
iquity — political, social, indus- 
trial, individual — wheresoever 
that campaign may lead and 
whatsoever it may involve. It is 
to determine to seek noble ends 
only by noble means; to make 
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material civilization take its sec- 
ond and rightful place ; to eschew 
sensational methods even for mor- 
al results ; and, above all, never 
to compromise with evil in order 
to contend against evil, never to 
fight fire with fire, never to take 
the standard of one’s age as one’s 
own, even for the purpose of im- 
proving it. It is to challenge 
openly, publicly, fearlessly, every 
form of corruption, whether it be 
intrenched in high places, hon- 
ored in Church and buttressed by 
State, or whether it be embodied 
in popular prejudices and ex- 
pressed in popular clamor. It 
means for the pulpit, to rebuke 
Pharisaism in its own pews; the 
press, to rebuke prejudices in its 
own party. It means for the poli- 
tician, to prefer political defeat to 
dishonorable truckling ; for the 
lawyer, to be a minister of jus- 
tice, not a mere earner of fees ; 
for the merchant, to dare bank- 


ruptcy, but never to compromise 
with his conscience ; for the man- 
ufacturer and mechanic, to hate 
adulterations and mechanical false 
pretense.—7he Outlook, N. Y. 
(Undenom.). 


The Hull House Prize Poem. 


AFTER an examination of over 
1200 manuscripts, judges in the 
Hull House prize competition for 
people’s songs announced their 
decision recently. Mary A. Lath- 
bury’s original poem, entitled 
‘A Song of Hope,"’ which re- 
ceived the highest prize, is as 
follows : 


“Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, 
What are you weaving— 

Labor and sorrow ? 
Look to your looms again ; 
Faster and faster 
Fly the great shuttles 
Tregeeed by the Master. 
Life’s in the loom, 
oom for it—room ! 
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“ Children of yesterday, **Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, Heirs of to-morrow, 
Lighten the labor Look at your fabric 
Rnd sweeten the sorrow, Of labor and sorrow. 
Now—while the shuttles fly Seamy and dark 


Faster and faster, With despair and disaster, 
Up and be at it Turn it—and lo, 

At work with the Master. The design of the Master! 
He stands at your loom, The Lord's at the loom, 

Room for Him—room. Room for Him—room ! 


—Chicago Times-Herald. 
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ISAIAH ONE AND His Book One. An Essay and an 
Exposition. By Grorce C. M. DouGtas, D.D., 
Principal and formerly Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Glasgow. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 8vo, pp. xvii., 417. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE PENTATEUCH. By 
WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Oriental and Old Testament Literature in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1895. 8vo, pp. Xxiii., 184. 


THE UNITY OF THE BooK OF GENesIS. (A companion 
volume by Dr. GREEN.) Scribner's, 1895. 8vo, 
pp. Xvil., 583. 


The essay of Dr. Douglas includes 114 pages of his 
book and the Exposition 299. The latter follows a 
minute analysis of the book, and though it is not very 
suggestive, and adds little to our knowledge of the 
Book of Isaiah, shows, when the author is not ham- 
= by dogmatic considerations, not simply a good 

nowledge of Hebrew and good judgment in inter- 
pretation, but also familiarity with other portions of 
Scripture. This part of his work is marred, however, 
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by his claim that the events of the New Testament 
veriod and the triumphs of the Christian Church are 
in most cases the chief, and in many cases the sole, 
burden of the prophetical discourses. Illustrations of 
this tendency may be selected almost at random, 
Thus, not to speak of such passages as Isa. vii. 14, 
where the author finds at least “ the seeds of the truth 
of the miraculous conception of Jesus Christ”’ (p. 141), 
the passage Isa. xl. 3 is made to contain a noel: Aor of 
the "ng ee work of John the Baptist, and it is 
nowhere intimated that the words of the prophet have 
any relation to preparation for the return from the 
exile. This mischievous practice of the older com- 
mentators in modern times happily most scholars have 
relinquished. It is true, as the author says (p. 319), 
that the chapters xl.-Ixvi. ‘‘ are not to be confined in 
their scope to the restoration of Israel in the Old Testa- 
ment Church,”’ but he would have us infer that a large 
part of them have no reference to that event, and he 
nowhere suggests how, in his mind, the fulfilments 
claimed by him are related to the return from Babylon. 

The essay, however, must receive our chief atten- 
tion. Against the very general conclusion of modern 
scholars, our author endeavors to show that the whole 
book is the work of Isaiah of Jerusalem. This is no 
small undertaking, and he is betrayed into statements 
and claims that cannot be accepted. He calls in ques- 
tion, for example, the modern principle that ‘‘ a proph- 
et's work was always for his own time at least in the 
first instance’ (p. 41 sq.), but his arguments are abso- 
lutely without force against the modern view. In gen- 
eral it must be said that Dr. Douglas has not defined 
the relation of the prophet to his own age, nor does 
he appear to say whether allusions in the prophetic 
discourses are to be used to determine the question 
of date, or whether the tradition respecting authorship 
is in all cases to be followed. On this point a single 
quotation may be made: “ For if I believe that such 
and such prophecies are the writing of Isaiah, I cer- 
tainly must at the same time hold that they did meet 
the needs of his own age in some respects; .. . if on 
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ordinary grounds of evidence | accept the prophecy 
as genuine, | shall not hesitate to believe that there 
were such points of contact (with the situation of those 
to whom it was addressed), whether I have detected 
them or not."". From this it is plain that internal evi- 
dence can have little weight in the determination of 
genuineness, save to confirm the results reached 
through external considerations. The author says 
that “ the part of a prophet’'s writings preserved in the 
Bible onda be the part least mixed up with the time 
then present”’ (p. 52, cf. pp. 53, 73, 78). For a refuta- 
tion of this extraordinary claim see the prophecy of 
Nahum. With such a theory, of course, i xl.—Ixvi. 
are easily assigned to Isaiah, though in this work they 
are not brought into connection with the life of Isaiah, 
except by the statement that in Isaiah's view deliver- 
ance from Assyria would be followed by the exile to 
Babylon, and his prediction of the glorious destiny of 
Israel was needed for the consolation of the pious rem- 
nant of the people (pp. 309-311, and elsewhere). The 


arguments presented to — that Isaiah had a vision 


of the captivity to Babylon are unsound, to say noth- 
ing of the statement that Isaiah predicted that every- 
thing should be carried captive to Babylon (p. 85), and 
the identification of the suffering servant of Isa. xl.- 
Ixvi., with the Messianic King of Isaiah, which are 
particularly weak. 

The thoroughly candid and just views of prophecy 
expressed on pp. 12, 123, etc., and the exact principles 
of exegesis illustrated in the exposition of Isa. x1. 1-9 
and other passages, awaken the lively hope that in 
time the author may come to a wholly reasonable view 
of the Book of Isaiah. 


Professor William Henry Green is well known as far 
as the scientific study of the Old Testament Scriptures 
has extended, and known as a most uncompromising 
and powerful advocate of what may be called the older 
views respecting the origin and structure of these 
Scriptures. The volumes selected for this review are 
among the most brilliant productions of this noble 
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scholar. On page after page we have to note the in- 
defatigable iadaates of aman who has read and digested 
the principal works bearing upon the questions in- 
volved, the willingness to give patient attention to 
arguments adverse to his own opinions, and the acute- 
ness of mind to suggest what all must feel to be the 
most plausible objections to these arguments, not to 
mention the lucidity, coupled with a remarkable de- 
gree of conciseness and strength, of one who is a 
master of effective style as well as possessed of mental 
grasp of things. The smaller volume takes up briefly 
the various questions involved in the criticism of the 
Pentateuch, and our author's purpose may be gathered 
from the following extract from his preface : 

‘“* It is the purpose of this volume to show, as briefly 
and compactly as possible, that the faith of all past ages 
in respect to the Pentateuch has not been mistaken. It is 
what it claims to be, and what it has always been be- 
lieved to be. In the first chapter it is exhibited in its 
relation to the Old Testament as a whole, of which it is 
not only the initial portion, but the basis or foundation 
upon which the entire superstructure reposes; or 
rather, it contains the germs from which all that fol- 
lows was developed. In the second, the plan and con- 
tents of the Pentateuch are unfolded. It has one 
theme, which is consistently adhered to, and which is 
treated with orderly arrangement and upon a carefully 
considered plan suggestive of a single author In the 
third it is shown by a variety of arguments, both ex- 
ternal and internal, that this author was Moses. The 
various forms of opposition to this conclusion are then 
outlined and se yarately considered. First, the weak- 
ness of the earlier objections from anachronisms and 
inconsistencies is shown. In the fourth chapter the 
divisive hypotheses, which have in succession been 
maintained, in opposition to the unity of the Penta- 
teuch, are reviewed and shown to be baseless, and the 
arguments urged in their support are refuted. In the 
fifth chapter the genuineness of the laws is defended 
against the development hypothesis ; and in the sixth 
and last chapter, these hypotheses are shown to be 
radically unbiblical’’ (Preface, pp. vi., vii.). 
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The second volume is more limited in scope, being 
an elaborate attempt to refute the so-called documen- 
tary hypothesis as to the structure of Genesis, which 
book is examined from beginaing to end by the author. 
This discussion is a more detailed presentation of the 
points already familiar to scholars through the col- 
umns of Hebratca. 

Notwithstanding the great learning displayed in 
these works, and the thoroughness with which the 
field of inquiry has been covered, and though they are 
far more worthy of notice than that of Principal Doug- 
las, they are composed in a similar interest and with 
dogmatic assumptions that must be rejected. As ex- 
amples of these presuppositions may be specified : 
(1) The theory that the adoption of partition ee genes 
respecting the composition of the Pentateuch means 
ultimately the denial of the Supernatural Revelation 
ccntelaed in the Pentateuch (see Pent., pp. vii., 110, 
132, 163, 164, 176); (2) the assertion that our Lord de- 
cides in the affirmative the question of Mosaic author- 
ship (Pent., pp. 32, 33, 177, 178); and (3) where an 
alleged discrepancy seems somewhat difhcult of ex- 
planation, the allegation that there can be no discrep- 
ancy because it would not have been allowed by author 
or compiler, if compiler there were (Pent., pp. 86, 
100, 110; Gen., pp- 20, 21, 74, 268). With respect to 
the first claim, it 1s a matter of opinion, and it is not 
proved in these volumes. In the opinion of the pres- 
ent writer, also, an opinion shared by many distin- 
guished scholars, our Lord's mission did not include 
the solution of critical questions which had not been 
raised in His day. Of two possible interpretations of 
our Lord's words, critical scholars are asked to accept 
that one which seems to bring him into conflict with 
known facts, and many of them decline to do it. With 
all due courtesy to Dr. Green, it must be said that 
Christian teachers who believe that the Great Teacher 
has made an affirmation of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, are unfitted to be candid guides 
through the labyrinth of critical considerations in- 
volved in the decision of the question. Respecting 
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the attitude of biblical compilers toward discrepant 
statements in their sources, we are not left to conjec- 
ture. It can be shown that they did not share Dr. 
Green's objections to contradictions. See, for exam- 
ple, II]. Chron. xiv. 3-5; xv. 17; xvii. 6; xx. 33, 
where discordant statements were allowed to stand. 
Indeed, this retention of divergent accounts furnishes 
us with our chief reason for confidence in the integrity 
of the compilers of the Bible, and we may well be 
thankful that the later and rationalistic theory of verbal 
inspiration was not shared by them. To recommend 
a modified acceptance of the newer view of the Penta- 
teuch, the just claim needs to be made that the dis- 
crepancies of the Pentateuch constitute an objection 
to the reception of the Pentateuch as inspired Scrip- 
ture, only 1f we are compelled to maintain the unity of the 
Pentateuch., 

Professor Green seeks to show how all the alleged 
diversities may be accounted for on the supposition of 
common authorship, and he takes great pains to em- 
phasize the positions that the documentary by vothesis 
is novel and therefore attractive, that the difficulties 
suggested by critical scholars are largely manufactured 
by them, and that there is little agreement among the 
latter respecting the proper explanations of the difh- 
culties. Passing this last point, it must be maintained 
that many advocates of modern theories are not im- 
pelled either by the desire for novelties or by their 
passion for the detection of contradictory statements, 
but by the desire to reconcile diversities which are 
apparent before as well as after the dividing lines have 
been drawn. In this respect they deviate from the 
path marked out for them by Dr. Green in his analysis 
of the Parables of the Prodigal Son and of the Good 
Samaritan (Pent., pp. 119-124), where the division of 
a single story is first made into two parts, and then 
the omissions in one of facts stated in the other are 
alleged to constitute a denial of these facts. At this 
point Dr. Green seems guilty of refined trifling. The 
difference between this method and that of his oppo- 
nents may be indicated by their treatment of Ex. iv. 
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22-vii. 13. For various reasons they make the divid- 
ing line at the close of vi. 1, and one of the reasons for 
the claim of twofold authorship is that a writer who 
gives us iv. 31 and vy. 2 wound scarcely add to these 
statements those of vi. 9, 12. If any scholar prefers 
to think that one man, and he Moses, wrote both of 
these accounts, others prefer to think that it is highly 
probable that Moses was a man too consistent to do 
this. In short, the conclusions of the ‘*‘ divisive critics”’ 
are based on “‘ the balance of probability,’’ and in refu- 
tation of their theories Dr. Green does not give prob- 
able explanations of the phenomena with which he 
deals. On the question Bs the Divine names he says 
(Pent., p. 106): *‘ It should further be observed that 
while in certain cases one of the Divine names is mani- 
festly appropriate to the exclusion of the other, there 
are others in which either name might properly be 
used, and it is at the discretion of the writer which he 
will employ. When an event is capable of being 


viewed under a double aspect, either as belonging to 
the general scheme of God's universal providence or 
as embraced within the administration of His plan of 
grace, either Elohim or Jehovah would be in place, 
and it ce upon the writer’s conception at the 


time which he will employ. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, in Genesis any more than in other books of the 
Bible, to be able to show that there was a necessity 
for using that Divine name which is actually em- 
ployed.” If this bare assertion is admitted as valid, 
the use of any name of God in any circumstances need 
give no proukie of course. The author's explanation 
of Ex. vi. 3 is this: “ That he was not so known (as 
Jehovah) by the patriarchs can only mean, therefore, 
that while tokens of God's almighty power had been 
vouchsafed to them, no such disclosure had been made 
of the perfections indicated by His name Jehovah as 
was now to be granted to their descendants” (Pent., 
p- 100). It might as well be said that nobody knows 
God by His name Jehovah in the present life, because 
we shall have a knowledge of Him so much better in 
the life to come ; and if Scripture is to be interpreted 
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in this way, almost any meaning that may be wanted 
can be elicited from it. A tendency to adopt explana- 
tions which are in themselves possible, but extremely 
unnatural and therefore improbable, is to be noticed 
throughout these volumes. This is manifest in the 
effort to harmonize the discrepancies of the Flood 
stories (Gen., pp. 65-126), particularly in respect to 
the number of animals that were admitted to the ark 
(pp. 74, 91). Not much more satisfactory are the ex- 
planations respecting the derivations of Beersheba 
(Gen., p. 327), Bethel, and Israel (Gen., p. 407). On 
the assumptions of these books it would not be difficult 
to show that Kings and Chronicles might have been 
composed by a single author, and, for example, to 
prove II. Kings xi. and IL. Chron. xxiii. to be accounts 
of events occurring at two different periods. 

Many scholars believe that the Mosaic Code was en- 
larged after the death of Moses himself; for example, 
in the prescription against high places. Dr. Green 
claims that.infractions of this law between the Mosaic 
era and the time of Josiah are to be justified by ex- 
traordinary circumstances or were irregular and con- 
demned as such. By “ extraordinary circumstances” 
he seems to mean circumstances that led to special 
designations by the Lord of places as suitable for sacri- 
fice. But his explanations do not account for Solo- 
mon's sacrifice at Gibeon, I. Kings iii. 4, and Elijah’s 
complaint in I. Kings xix. 14, and similar phenomena. 

Further illustrations are unnecessary. The careful 
reader of these volumes will detect the repulsion that 
Dr. Green feels toward a denial of the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, and while recognizing the 
power and keenness shown by the author in the de- 
fence of it, will perhaps wonder if the arguments are 
not too ingenious to be sound. 

A denial of Mosaic authorship of the documents is 
not equivalent to a denial of Mosaism, and, if the pres- 
ent writer is not mistaken, the true strength of Dr. 
Green's work will be found to lie in the stout main- 
tenance of Mosaic elements in our present Pentateuch 
(Pent., pp. 43-58, and elsewhere), To his admirable 
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definition of the term ‘* Higher Criticism” (Pent., p. v.) 
all must agree, and we hope all will govern themselves 
accordingly. 
CHARLES RUFUS BROWN. 
Newton Theological Institution, 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


To the series of ** Present-Day Primers’’ two excel- 
lent additions have been made. The Rev. George 
Henslow presents the results otf his studies on Zhe 
Plants of the Bible, and he has made his work more 
useful by adding a number of excellent illustrations. 
He modestly disclaims any great novelty in his pres- 
entation of the subject, but he has gathered much in- 
formation in convenient shape for use by Sabbath- 
school teachers and for preachers. Protessor Owen 
C. Whitehouse has contributed A Primer of Hebrew 
Antiquities. Of course it is not possible to exhaust the 
subject in one hundred and fifty small pages, but he, 
too, has made a valuable addition to the fund of popu- 
lar knowledge. He treats of The family and house- 
hold occupations, Out-door life and occupations, and 
Social and political organization. This volume also is 
illustrated, and will be found useful by many readers. 
New York: Revell Co. 40 cents each.) 


IF one desires to obtain specimen sermons from six 
eminent evangelists and Gospel preachers, the oppor- 
tunity is offered in a little book called 7he Way of Life 
Spurgeon, John McNeill, B. Fay Mills, D. L. Moody, 
and Palmage are the six, and there are two sermons 
by each of the first two. They are all characteristic 
and good ; fine examples ot anak effective preaching 
should be. (Reveli Co. 50 cents.) 


A couPLE of years ago Professors Stevens and Bur- 
ton published a Gospel Harmony, arranged for histori- 
cal study. It was an excellent book, clear and dis- 
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tinct, though open to criticism as to some of its details. 
Professor Ernest De Witt Burton has now followed 
this with another work called 7he Records and Letters 
of the Apostolic Age, containing the Acts, Epistles, and 
the Revelation of the New Testament, arranged after 
the manner of a harmony. The Acts are made to fur- 
nish the historical thread on which the Epistles are 
strung. There issome question as to the proper mode 
of procedure, but till our investigations have proceeded 
further, this may answer. It is, at all events, an ex- 
cellent thing to have the Epistles arranged as nearly 
as may be in the order of their writing, so that we 
may get the historical sense of their development and 
growth. Inthe hands of students and of careful Sab- 
bath-school teachers it promises to be of great help. 
(New York: Scribner. $1.50 net.) 


SUBJECT INDEX TO THEOLOGICAL 
PERIODICALS. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS RECORD, 


Af.M. E.R. African M. E. Church Re- Miss. R. Missionary Review. 
view. (Quarterly.) New Chr. Q. New Christian Quarterly. 
Bapt. Q. Baptiet Quarterly Review. New W. The New World. (Quar- 
Bib. Sac. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quer- terly.) 
terly.) Our D. Our Day. 
Bib. W. Biblical World. Prot. Ep. R. Protestant Episcopal Re- 
Cana. M. R. Canadian Methodist Re- view, 
view. (Bi-monthly.) Pre. M. Preacher's Magazine. 
Christian Literature. Presb. Q. Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Expositor. Presb. Ref. R. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Expository Times. Review, (Quarterly.) 
Homiletic Review. Ref. Q. Reformed Quarterly Re- 
Latheran Church Review. view. 
Lutheran Quarterly. Sunday M. Sunday Magazine. 
Methodist Review. (Bi- Think. The Thinker. 
monthly.) Treas. The Treasury. 
Methodist Review, South. Yale R. The Yale Review. (Quar- 
(Quarterly ) terly.) 
Miseionary Herald, 


Unless otherwiee specified, all references are to the December number of periodica!s. 


Anabaptists. (W. E. Griffis) NewW. 
Aphels, Position of. (W. E. Barnes) Ex. 
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Archeology, Old Testament, Scope and significance of. (W. H 
Bennett) Ex. 

Aogustinianism, Pseudo-Atharasian. (L. L. Paine) NewW. 

Banqueting House, In the. (M. G. Pearse) Pre.M. 

Biblical truth, Self evidencing power of. Chr.L. 

Birthright, How to a the. (M. G. Fearse) Pre. M. 

Browne, Sir Thomas: his place in a minister's library. (J. O. Mur- 
ray) Hom.R. 

Butler, Bishop, and his censors. (W. E. Gladstone) Chr.L. 

Canal, Interoceanic, in the light of precedent. (T. 5. Woolsey) 
YaleR. 

Chautauqua, Hal! of the Christ at. (J. H. Vincent) Bib. W. 

China, Recent riots in, and their causes. (H. M. Woods) Miss.R. 

Chinese, Characteristics of the. (C. C. Creegan) Treas. 

Christ, Foreshadowings of the, in the Old Testament. (W. R. Har- 
per) Bib. W. 

Christ, life of, Helps to study of. (S. Mathews) Bib. W. 

Christ, Ministry of. (W. A. Stevens) Bib. W. 

Christ, Sources of the life of. (E. D. Burton) Bib. W. 

Christ, Teaching of, in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
(A. B. Bruce) ; in Gospel of John (M. Dods) Bib.W. 

Christ, Times of. (H. M. Scott) Bib. W. 

Christ in art. (R. Rhees) Bib. W. 

Christ in history. (A. M. Fairbairn) Bib. W. 

Christ in poetry. (F. W. Gunsaulus) Bib. W. 

Christmas, Social uses of. (C. A. A. Berry) Pre.M. 

Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane, Meaning of. (T. West and others) 
Ex.T. 

Church, Unity of the, in apostolictimes. (T. M. Lindsay) Chr.L. 

Church methods and church work. (A. Abbott) Hom.R. 

Clergy, New. (II. R. Haweis) Chr.L. 

Constantinople, Church at Gedik Pasha. (H. O. Dwight) Miss.H. 

Cuckoo. (G. A. J. Ross) Pre.M. 

Dogmatic theology, Preliminaries of. (W.S. Swayne) Think. 

Druses. (A. H. McKinney) Miss.R. 

Economic reforms of the late English liberal administration. (E. 
Porritt) YaleR. 

Education, Personal, as shown in the work of Thomas Arnold. 
(R. O. Morse) Treas. 

Egypt, Educational work in. (H. W. Hogg) Miss.R. 

Egyptian cultus, Place of sacrifice in the. (A. Macalister) Think. 

Episcopacy. (C. H. Small) Treas. 

Epithets and expletives, Right use of, in language and composition 
(N. Adams) Hom R. 

Freeman the scholar and professor. (H. B. Adams) YaleR 

French Revolution. (H M Stephens) YaleR 

Good man, God's ground plan ot a. (J. T. Wightman) Treas. 

Hebrews xii 2 (1st clause) (D. Brown) Ex. 

Heroism, Christian. (M. M.G Dana) Treas. 

Homer, Local cults in. (A. Fairbanks) NewW. 

Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii., Date of, considered in reference to the history of 
doctrine. (W. E. Barnes) Think, i 

Japan, After the war with, what? (H. Bledget) Miss H. 
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Josus, Birth and childhood of (A C Zeuos) Bib W. 

Jesus, Self-disclosure of, when on earth. (G. A. Chadwick) Ex. 

Jesus asa preacher (W.C. Wilkinson) Bib W. 

Jews in Palestine and Syria. (H. H. Jessup) Miss R 

Judaism, modern, Tendencies of thought in (D. Philipson) NewW. 

Liberalism and Roman Catholicism. (B. Herford) Chr L 

London Missionary Society. ‘{ Douglas ; E. Storrow) Miss.R. 

Malachi, Theology of. (J. ‘T. Marshall) Ex.T. 

Mark's og On the last twelve verses of. (F. C. Conybeare) Ex. 

Marasovan, Western Turkey, High tide at. (C. C. Tracy) Miss. H. 

Melema, Tito. (J. H. Gulliver) NewW. 

Mexico, Early political organization of. (B. Moses) YaleR. 

Miracles of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels. (A. Réville) NewW. 

Mirbt, D. Carl : a new church historian. ?. Orr) Think. 

Mountain whites of the South. (J. T. Wilds) Miss.R. 

Musical adaptation, Concerning. (C. C. Converse) Hom.R. 

Nevius, John Livingston. (A. T. Pierson) Miss.R 

Nineveh, destruction of, Sennacherib and the. (W. H. Ward) 
Hom.R. 

Obscure lives, Glory of. (G. T. Dowling) Treas. 

Old Testament, Nomadic ideal in the. (K. Budde) NewW. 

Parable of the unjust steward. (A. R. Eagar) Ex. 

Pauline episties. (J. Phiilips) Think. 

Pilgrim forefathers. (D. Gregg) Treas. 

oe for immediately evangelizing the world. (D. S. Gregory) 

om.R. 

Protestant controversy, Popular. (C. C. Starbuck) NewW. 

Pulpit and social reform (W. Gladden) Chr.L 

“ Raven, The,’’ Study of. (W. E. Griffis) Hom.R. 

Referendum, and other forms of direct democracy in Switzerland. 
(FE. V. Raynolds) YaleR. 

Religious, Why be. (M. Dods) Chr.L. 

Religious forces of the United States. Chr.L. 

Rio Grande Congregational training school. (A. C. W — Miss. H. 

Roman Catholicism, Liberalism. (B. Herford) Chr.L 

Rome, Rigidity of. (W. Ward) Chr.L. 

Sacrifice, Place of, in the Egyptian cultus. (A. Macalister) Think. 

Schlatter, Francis. Chr.L. 

Sennacherib and the destruction of Nineveh. (W. H. Ward) 
Hom.R 

Septuagint, Notes on the New Testament quotations from the. (J. 
Phillips) Think. 

Seven Heavens. (R. H. Charles) Ex.T. 

Social reform, Pulpit and. (W. Gladden) Chr.L. 

Song of Songs in metre. (J. E. Fox) Ex.T. 

Swiit, Dean.” (T. W. Hunt) Treas. 

Switzerland, Referendum, and other forms of direct democracy in. 
(E. V. Raynolds) YaleR. 

Syria, education of women in, Beginning of the. (T. Laurie) Miss.R. 

=r in the university and in the seminary. (A. M. Fairbairn) 
Chr.L 

Unity movement, End of the. Chr.L. 

Unjust steward, Parable of the. (A. R. Eagar) Ex. 
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English liberal administration. 

Referendum, and other forms of 
direct democracy in Switzer- 
land. 

French Revolution : the work of 
the committees of legislation 
and public instruction in the 
convention. 


MAGAZINES. 


Tuecontents of January Scris- 
NER's are: ‘‘ A Decorative Paint- 
ing,’’ Robert Blum ; ‘* To Lucas- 
ta’’—Elizabethan ce dt ** Sen- 
timental Tommy,"’ J. M. Barrie ; 
** Frederick Locker,’’ Augustine 
Birrell; ‘‘A New Sport; “A 
History of the Last Quarter-Cen- 
tury in the United States,’’ E. 
Benjamin Andrews ; ‘‘ The New 
Building of the Boston Public 
Library,’’ T. R. Sullivan ; ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Annalena,’’ Bliss Perry ; 
‘‘ Waterways from the Ocean to 
the Lakes,’’ Thomas Curtis 
Clarke ; ‘‘ Love’s Cryptogram,”’ 
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Andrew Lang ; ‘“ September 13, 
1894—On the N. P. R.,"’ John 
Heard. 


Tue January Century contains 
‘‘A Kaleidoscope of Rome," F. 
Marion Crawford; ‘ Responsi- 
bility among the Chinese,” Chaun- 
cey Marvin Cady; ‘Tom Gro- 
gan,’’ F. Hopkinson Smith ; ‘ Pa- 
tience,”’ J. G. Vibert; “ Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ William 
M. Sloane; ‘‘Sir George Tres- 
sady,’" Mrs. Humphry Ward ; 
‘‘A Feast Day on the Rhone," 
’. A. Janvier; ‘‘ The Interpre- 
ter,"’ Frank Dempster Sherman ; 
‘* The Trumpeter of the ‘Troop,"’ 
Thomas H. Wilson ; ‘* Borchgre- 
vink and Antarctic Exploration,"’ 
A. W. Greely ; ‘‘ The First Land- 
ing on the Antarctic Continent,”’ 
C. E. Borchgrevink; ‘ Tribal 
Life among the Omahas,"’ Alice 
C. Fletcher; ‘‘A Slender Ro- 
mance,’’ Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


Harrer's Macazine for Jan- 
uary contains: ‘‘In Washing- 
ton'’s Day,’’ Woodrow Wilson ; 
‘The Story of Miss Pi,"’ Julian 
5 ; ‘* The United States Na- 
val Academy,"’ T. R. Lounsbury ; 
‘*“On Snow-Shoes to the Barren 
Grounds,"’ Caspar W Whitney ; 
‘* Briseis,’’ William Black ; ‘‘ The 
German Struggle for Liberty,”’ 
Poultney Bigelow; ‘‘ Twenty- 
four: Four,’ Elizabeth Stuart 
*helps ; ‘‘ London's Underground 
Railways,” Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell; ‘‘ Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc,’’ Louis De Conte ; 
‘The Courtship of Colonel Bill,"’ 
J. J. Eakins. 


Lippincott’s Macazine for Jan- 


uary contains: ‘‘ Mrs. Crichton’s 
Creditor,” Mrs. Alexander ; ‘‘ The 
Moonshiner ot Fact,"’ Francis 
Lynde ; ‘‘ The Woman of Asbes- 
tos,’’ Elizabeth (Cavazza) Pullen ; 
**Some Women in Doublet and 
Hose,’’ Lyman Horace Weeks ; 
‘‘ Longfellow,"’ Richard Henry 
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Stoddard ; ‘“‘ The Way of a Will," 
William T. Nichols ; ‘*‘ With the 
Ducking Police,'"" David Bruce 
Fitzgerald ; ‘‘ The Man whoCame 
to Town,” Charles Dudley 
Rhodes ; ‘‘ Landmarks,'’ Charles 
C. Abbott; ‘‘Architecture in 
America: a _ Forecast,"’ John 
Stewardson ; ‘‘ Our Lady of the 
Angels,’ Dorothy E. Nelson ; 
‘‘An Editorial Copy-Foundry,"’ 
Oliver McKee. 


NOTES. 


Ture Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany celebrated on November 
27th the first anniversary of the 
completion of their ‘‘ Standard 
Dictionary,’’ by putting to press 
the ninetieth thousand of this 
great work. This is a very large 
number of dictionaries to print in 
a single year. The publishers’ 
mathematician has figured out 
that, if these go,o000 sets were 
piled flat one upon another, they 
would reach nearly seven miles 
in height ; and the printed pages, 
if laid end to end, would extend 
over 40,000 miles, one and three 
fifths times around the globe ! 

But the most significant of the 
triumphs of the first year of this 
remarkable dictionary, and the 
most gratifying to Americans, is 
the wonderful reception given the 
work by the most exacting of the 
linguistic critics in England. 
Especially is this so when we re- 
member how reluctant, guage | 
enough, the English are to look 
to a foreign country for a diction. 
ary of their own tongue. It is 
something extraordinary for an 
American work of this kind to 
elicit words of such enthusiastic 
praise as those uttered by such 
scholars of the Oxford University 
as Professor Sayce and Max Mil- 
ler, and well-known scholars of 
other English universities, and 
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from such journalistic critics as 
those of the Lendon Standard, 
Saturday Review, Notes and 
Oueries, Nature, London Times, 
Westminster Review, Athene- 
um, Mark-Lane Express, Scots- 
man, Liverpool Post, St. James's 
Rudeget. he latter closes his 
critical review with the following 
superlative endorsement : 

“To say that it is perfect in 
form and scope is not extrava- 
gance of praise, and to say that 
it is the most valuable dictionary 
of the English language is but to 
repeat the obvious. The ‘ Stand- 
ard Dictionary’ should be the 
pride of literary America, as it is 
the admiration of literary Eng- 
land.” 

May the triumphs of the second 
year of this Dictionary equal those 
of the first; they could not well 
exceed them ! 

Another feature of this first an- 
niversary of the publication of 
the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary"’ was 
the forwarding, from the Penn- 
sylvania depot for Michigan, of a 
big freight car loaded wholly with 
Standard Dictionaries. Large let- 
ters on muslin across the sides 
of the car told the public of the 
contents. 


Tue Cambridge University 
Press has now undertaken the 
larger edition of the Septuagint, 
for which the recently completed 
Manual edition, prepared by Dr. 
Swete, was meant to be prepara- 
tory. It is intended (says the 
Publishers’ Circular) to — 
duce the text printed in the Man- 
ual edition, with as full a critical 
apparatus as can be contained in 
a work of reasonable size. The 
readings of all extant Greek Un- 
cial Mss. and fragments will be 
given, together with those of a 
certain number of cursives, select- 
ed after careful investigation with 
the view of representing the dif- 
ferent types of text. he evi- 
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dence of the Old Latin, Egyptian. 
Syro-Hexaplar, and Armenian 
versions, and of the quotations in 
Philo, Josephus, and the more im- 
portant Christian Fathers, will be 
included. Fresh collations will 
be made wherever necessary to 
secure accuracy. The editorship 
of the work has been entrusted 
to the Rev. A. E: Brooke, Fellow 
of King's College, and Mr. N 
McLean, Fellow of Christ's Col- 
lege, and other scholars have 
promised a It is hoped that 
the Octateuch, which will form 
the first volume, may be issued 
in about five years. 


Messrs. Wittiams & NorGAte 
will publish immediately a trans- 
lation of Professor Willibald Herr- 
mann’s ‘ Verkehr des Christen 
mit Gott."' Professor Herrmann 
writes from the standpoint of the 
school of Ritschl, and this is the 
first book, the Pudlishers’ Circu- 
/ar believes, to appear in English 
from the pen of one of Ritschl’s 
followers. It will form a volume 
of the publishers’ ‘‘ Theological 
Translation age The suc- 
ceeding volume of the Library 
will be the second of Professor 
Weizsacker’s work on the Apos- 
tolic Age. ‘‘A Sinner’s Ser- 
mons” is the title of a new book 
shortly to be published by the 
same firm. In it (according to 
the Circular), the tables are 
turned and the preacher is preach- 
ed to: ‘‘ Itis a severe but not un- 
kindly indictment of the follies in 
belief and practice of many re- 
ligious people."’ 


L' Eglise Libre publishes a let- 
ter from its Spanish correspon- 
dent, who says that during the 
last year there has been a strong 
reaction in Spain against Protes- 


tantism. Colporteurs are much 
more roughly treated than in for- 
mer years, and they have been 
driven out of several villages. 
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The writer mentions that at Va- 
lencia there has existed for over 
twelve years a little Baptist 
church. Some months ago the 
pastor died, and it was proposed 
to unite all the Protestants in the 
town, and to form one strong 
church. The congregation now 
meets in a Freemasons’ hall, but 
it is hoped that a chapel may in 
time be erected. 

We understand that Dr. A. B. 
Bruce’s statement on the author- 
ship of the Four Gospels, at Chica- 
go, was to the following effect: 
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He said that the question of au- 
thorship was now narrowed to 
the alternatives, the apostle or 
one of his disciples. On that 
point, Dr. Bruce pronounced no 
opinion, stating that his aim was 
to ascertain the characteristics of 
the books, whoever wrote them 
—British Weekly. 

ProressoR WELLHAUSEN has 
published a new work, giving a 
detailed history of Israel down 
to the New Testament era. The 
post-exilic Judaism is very fully 
treated. 


AND CALENDAR. 


COMPILED BY PROFESSOR GEORGE W. GILMORE, A.M. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 15th.) 


Oct. 20 —Thirty-third Anniver- 
sary of the (Protestant Episco- 
pal) Evangelical Education 
Society, in Minneapolis. 

Oct. 31.—Semi-annual Meeting 
of the Lxvecutive Commission, 
Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches, Western (American) 
Section, in Pittsburgh. 

Nov. 12.—Third National Confer- 
ence of the Ofen and Institu- 
tional Church League, in Phil- 
adelphia 

Nov. 13-14. —Third Convention of 
the Daughters of the King, 
in New York City. 

Nov. 14 — Interdenominational 
Conference of Woman's Home 
Missionary Societies, in Bos- 
ton. 

Nov. 15-17.—Second Federal Con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip, in Phila- 
delphia. 

Nov. 18-21.—Premzllennial Con- 
ference of Baptists for Bible 
Study, in Brooklyn. 


Nov. 21-24.—Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the National City 
Evangelical Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
Baltimore. 

Dec. 4-5.—Meeting of the Gen- 
wel Cabinet of the Epworth 
League, in New York City. 


Dec. 12.—Methodist Episcopal 
Congress, in Atlanta, Ga. 


Dec. 12-13.—Meeting of the Na- 
tional Reform Association, in 
Baltimore. 


Dec. 13-15 —Congress on Afri- 
ca, under the direction of Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary, in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Rev. R. G. Seymour has 
been elected Field Secretary 
of American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. 


M, gr. Satolli, papal ablegate to 

the Roman Catholic Churches 

of the United States, has been 
raised to the Cardinalate. 
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EPISCOPALIAN. 


The Ernest Roland 
a ¢, Bishop of New- 
castle, has been translated to 
the See of Chichester, vacant 
by the death of Bishop Durn- 
ford. 


Rt. Rev. 


Canon Jacod has been designated 
Bishop of Newcastle. 


The Rt. Rev. Charles J. Branch, 
D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor of An- 
tigua, succeeds to the bishopric 
by the death of Bishop Jackson. 


The Rt. Rev. John Shaw Bur- 
don, D.D., has resigned the 
Bishopric of Victoria, Hong 


Kong, China, to which he was 
consecrated i in 1874. 


Rt. Rev. J. Leslie Randall, 
D.D, Suffragan Bishop of 
Reading and Honorary Canon 
of Christ Church, has been ap- 
pointed Archdeacon of Ox- 
Jord. 

Canon Furse has been elected 
by the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster to the 4rchdea- 
conry of Westminster. 


Archdeacon G. Mott Williams 
has been elected Azshop of the 
new (Protestant Episcopal) dio- 
cese of Marguette, Mich, 


EDUCATIONAL—COLLEGES. 


David J. Hill, LL.D , president 
of Rochester University, New 
York, has resigned. 


Dr. A. C. Osborn has been in- 
augurated president of ene- 
dict College, South Carolina, 


George B. Cromer, LL.D., hes 
been elected president of New- 
berry College, South Carolina. 


Dr. George W. Smith has been 
inaugurated president of Co/- 
gate University, New York. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


The Rev. W. Lock. late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, and sub- 
warden of Keble College, has 
been elected successor to Dr. 
Sanday as Dean /reland's Pro- 
o— of the Exegesis of Holy 
Scripture, Ozford, England. 


The Rev. Hugh P. Currie, Prin- 
cipal of St. Stephen's House, 
Oxford, has been appointed 
Principal of Wells Theological 
College. 


Dr. W. Hastie has been induct- 
ed to the chair of Theology in 
Glasgow University. 


The Original Secession Synod 
(Presbyterian) of Wales has ~ 
pointed to its Institute the Rez 


James Spence as professor of 


Biblical Criticism, and the 
Rev. Robert Morton as pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology. 


The Rev. 7. D. Irons, D.D., has 
accepted the chair of Hebrew 
_in the Xenza Theological Semi- 
“nary. 


The Rev. A. T. Clay, PA.D., 
has accepted the instructorship 
in the Semztic languages in the 
Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary. 


The Western Theological Semi- 
nary (Lutheran) at Atchison, 
Kan., has been opened, and the 
Rev. F. D. Altman installed 
as president. 
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Conroy, Rt. Rev. John Josepa emy, Oberlin, and Madison 
(Roman Catholic), D.D., in University, graduating from 
New York City, November 27, the last named both in the Aca- 
aged 76. He was born in demic and Theological depart- 
Queen's County, Ireland, and ments ; he was ordained, 1849, 
came to the United States, and went under appointment 
1833; he was educated under from the American Baptist 
the Sulpicians at Montreal and Home Missionary Society to 
at Mount St. Mary's College, Keokuk, Ia.; after eight years 
Emmetsburg ; was ordained in the pastorate there he be- 
priest of the Diocese of Albany, came president of Central Uni- 
1842; transferred to pastorate versity at Pella, remaining 
of St. Joseph's, Albany, 1844 ; there four years ; his next work 
succeeded Cardinal McCloskey, was done as pastor at Mount 
on the ————— to the Pleasant; this he gave up to 
See of New York, as Vicar- take charge of home mission 
General of the Diocese of Al- work west of the Mississippi, 
bany, 1857; was consecrated with headquarters at Laurence, 
Bishop of Albany, 1865; re- Kan.; re-entered the pastorate 
quested a coadjutor, 1870, and at Fort Scott, which had to be 
resigned, 1874, because of fee- riven up on account of ill- 
ble health. He was then cre- ealth ; after a short rest he be- 


ated Bishop of Curium é# far- came pastor at Fort Madison, 


tibus. la., but was recalled to his old 
Grey, Rev., the Hon. John (An- church in Keokuk ; another pe- 
. i Fees , 7 4 (Trinity Colle i riod of ill-health followed, and 
—— Pel ie g* then his last active work was 
Cambridge and Durham), D.D., ‘ . hint 
as Houghton-le-Spring hee tig done at Fort Scott, from which 
F ghton-le-Spring, } gel rahe gies 
ber 11, aged 83. He was the he retired in 1893. 
fifth son of Earl Grey: Was  dowsert, Rev. A. R. (Lutheran), 
graduated M.A., from Trinity D.D, (Gestece Coltesiate 1 
College, Cambridge, 1832, and -4’. (western Vollegiate in- 
frosa Duthems 1844; was made stitute, 18go), in Bellefontaine, 
deacon, 1835, and priest, 1836 ; O., November 19, aged 7o. He 
was successively curate at Che- pep graduate of Pennsylvania 
nies, incumbent of Wooler and College at Gettysburg, and of 
Wolsingham and rector of the theological course at Wit- 
Houghton-le-Spring ; was made ——- pata . eany ~ ge 
honorary canon of Durham Ca- ee Sees ‘ “A : eK : 
thedral, 1848 ; chaplain to the the pastorate in Louisville, Ky., 
Bishop of Durham, 1879 and and b gem . F pg ton 
1890, rural dean of Houghton- Church at Bucyrus, O.; when 
le-Spring 5800. and Precer ian the war broke out he became 
Convocation for the’ Arsthdea- chaplain of the Eighty-fourth 
esary of Dushate ia 2006 Ohio Regiment, and served 
’ . through the war on Governor 
Guan, Rev. Elihu (Baptist), DD. Todd's staff, holding also a 
(Central University, Iowa, charge from the Christian Com- 
1878), at Fort Scott, Kan., Oc- mission ; since the war his home 
tober 21, aged 77. His studies was at Bellefontaine, organiz- 
were pursued at Franklin Acad- ing churches in other parts of 
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the State. He had served as 
president of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Wittenberg College. 


Jackson, Rt. Rev. William 
Walrond (Anglican), D.D 
(Lambeth, 1860), at Ealing, near 
London, November 25, aged 8s. 
Dr. Jackson was born in Bar- 
badoes in 1810; became acting 
rector of St. Lucy, Barbadoes, 
1834; curate-in-charge, Holy 
Trinity, Trinidad, 1836 ; rector 
of Charlotte, St. Vincent, 1839 ; 
minister of St. Paul, Barbadoes, 
1842; chaplain of the British 
forces in the West Indies, 1846 ; 
consecrated Bishop of Antigua, 
1860 ; retired from active work 
1879, and went to England to 
live. It will be seen that all of 
Bishop Jackson's active life was 
spentin the WestIndies. After 
his retirement the diocese was 
administered by Bishop Mitch- 
inson and, since 1882, by Bish- 
op Charles J. Branch. 


Keen, Rev. Samuel Ashton 
(Methodist Episcopal), 2.). 
(Ohio University, 1886), at Dela- 
ware, O., November 12, aged 
53. He opened his services to 
his country as a private in the 
Eighty-third Ohio Infantry, 
reaching the rank of first lieu- 
tenant at the end of the war ; 
at the close entered Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, graduating 
in 1868 ; joined the Ohio Con- 
ference, taking the Main Street 
Church, Chillicothe ; went to 
Washington Court House, 1370 ; 
became pastor of Wesley Chap- 
el, Columbus, removed 
to charge of St. Paul's Church, 
Delaware, 1875; went to the 
Third Avenue Church, Colum- 
bus 1878; was transferrei to 
the Lancaster District, 1831 ; 
took the care of the Second 
Street Church, Zanesville, 1835 ; 
was transferred to Southeast 
Indiana Conference to the care 


R72: 
1872 ; 


Lumby, Rev. 
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of Roberts Park Church, Indian- 
apolis, 1887; removed to the 
care of Walnut Hills Church, 
Cincinnati, 1889; took super. 
numerary relation, 1891, engag- 
ing after that period in evan- 
elistic work. He was a mem- 
er of the General Conference 
of 1884, and a member of the 
commission that organized the 
Epworth League in 1889. 


Ps Rawson 
(Anglican), 1.D., at Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 21, aged 65. He 
was born in Yorkshire ; grad- 
uated from Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, 1858 ; was elected 
a fellow of Magdalen the same 
Some and obtained the Crosse 
ivinity Scholarship and the 
Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship ; 
became classical lecturer at 
Magdalen and at Queen's ; he 
was for some years vicar of St. 
Edward's, Cambridge, was sev- 
eral times select preacher be- 
fore the University of Cam- 
bridge, and was examining 
chaplain to the Archbishop of 
York ; he was elected Norrisian 
professor of divinity, 1879 ; was 
promoted to the Lady Margaret 
So of divinity, 1892. 
lis literary activity was great 
if not profound. He was one 
of the founders of the English 
Text Society, an editor of the 
series of historic documents 
being published under the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls; had edited, 
with Professor Mayor, Books 
lif. and 1V. of Bede's Ecclesi- 
astical History; he has also 
given us the volume on St. Pe- 
ter in the Expositor’s Bible, 
Acts, I. and II. Kings in the 
Cambridge Bible for schools, 
and Acts in the Cambridge 
Greek Testament. 


Mackenzte, Rev. Peter (English 


Wesleyan Methodist), in Eng- 
land, November 20, aged 71. 
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Smith, Rev. 


Mr. Mackenzie was born of par- 
ents who were farmers, but 
early settled in the colliery dis- 
tricts in the North of England ; 
he was converted in 1851, and 
the next year began to exercise 
his gifts as a lay evangelist. 
So marked was his individual- 
ity and so great his success, 
that he was asked to enter the 
itinerant ministry ; opposition 
to him developed, but he was 
admitted, and was sent to the 
training institute ; but he was 
unequal to the sedentary hfe 
of a student, was therefore sent 
to the field at once ; in Burnley 
during a year five hundred new 
members joined his church ; 
almost equal success followed 
his efforts at Monmouth and 
Melksham; he removed suc- 
cessively to Gateshead, Sunder- 
land, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and among the colliers was very 
influential; by this time he 
had become widely known as 
lecturer and preacher, and his 
services were sought from 
North to South of England. 
He took a supernumerary po- 
sition in 1886, but ever since 
had been active in evangelistic 
work. ‘‘A most powerful 
preacher and most popular lec- 
turer."’ 


Samuel Francis 
(Baptist), 2. ). (Waterville Col- 
lege, now Colby University, 
Maine, 1854), in Boston, No. 
vember 16, aged 87. Dr. Smith 
was graduated from Boston 
Latin School, 1825 ; from Har- 
vard University, 1829; and 
from Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, 1832; was called to the 
pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church, Waterville, Me., 1834, 
and during his pastorate of 
eight years was professor of 
modern languages in Water- 
ville College ; became pastor 
of First Baptist Church, New- 
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ton, Mass., 1842, resigning and 
laying aside pastoral work, 
1854. He was editor of 7ze 
Christian Review, 1842-48, 
and of the publications of the 
American Baptist Missionary 
Union, 1854-69. He travelled 
in Europe, 1875-76, and in 
Europe and Asia, visiting mis- 
sionary stations, 1880-82. any 
of the hymns in Lowell Mason’s 
** Juvenile Lyre’’ were transla- 
ted by him from the German, 
a large part of the contribu- 
tions to Lieber’s Encyclopedia 
Americana was also from the 
** Conversations - Lexicon’ by 
his pen. He edited ‘ Lyric 
Gems,” ** The Psalmist,” ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages,"’ etc., wrote ‘‘ Rambles 
in Missionary Fields,"’ ‘* Life 
of Rev. — Grafton,"’ and 
other volumes. But his claim 
to love and honor rests on the 
fact that he wrote the nation- 
al hymn, ‘ America.'” The 
American national anthem was 
written while he was a student 
in Andover Seminary in Feb- 
ruary, 1832, and when, there- 
fore, Dr. Smith was only twen- 
ty-four years of age. It was 
sung for the first time, prob- 
ably, inthe Park Street Church, 
Boston, on July Fourth of the 
same year. From that time 
on, as Dr. Smith himself has 
said: ‘‘I have heard ‘ Ameri- 
ca’ sung half way round the 
world. have heard it on the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the Baltic 
Sea, and on the Mediterranean ; 
in London, Liverpool, Stock- 
holm, ee Paris, 
Rome, Naples, in the baths at 
Pompeii, in Athens, Calcutta, 
and Rangoon. On the earth I 
have heard it on Pike's Peak, 
and under the earth in the cav- 
erns at Manitou, Col., where it 
was played on the stalactites."’ 


Van Dyke, Rev. Cornelius Van 
Allen (Congregationalist mis- 
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sionary), 4f.D., D.D., L.H.D., 
LL.D. (the last from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh), at Bey- 
rut, Syria, November 22, aged 75. 
He studied at the Kinderhook 
Academy, and then at Jefterson 
Medical College, graduating 
from the latter in 1837; went 
as medical missionary to Syria 
the same year, and served for 
some time as principal of the 
seminary at Abeih; was or- 
dained to the Congregational 
ministry, 1846; was afterward 
stationed at Beyrut, and, on 
the death of Dr. Eli Smith, in 
1857, was called on to complete 
the translation of the Bible into 
the Arabic ; this task was com- 
pleted in 1864, when he return- 
edi to the United States to put 
the work through the press ; 
while he was in this country on 
this mission he gave instruc- 
tion in Hebrew to the students 
of Union Theological Semi- 


nary, greatly to their delight ; 
he returned to Syria in 1866, 
and was made professor of pa- 
thology in the Syrian Protes- 
tant College ; became — 


in St. George’s Hospital, 1882, 
retaining that connection till 
his death. He was known as 
the foremost Arabic scholar in 
the world, and his version 
stands to-day unrivalled for ac- 
curacy and beauty of literary 
style. Heprepared also mathe- 
matical, chemical, astronomi- 
cal, and medical works in the 
Arabic, and his services are 
thought of as likely to produce 
a renaissance of Arabic litera- 
ture and learning. 


Weiss, Rev. Henry Matthew 
(Moravian), in Antigua, West 
Indies, October 3, aged 61. 
Bishop Weiss was born in Mal- 
ta, was sent to Kénigsfeld for 
his education, which he finished 
in Switzerland ; served as teach- 
er in Kénigsfeld, and subse- 
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quently at Falneck, England ; 
left for service in the foreign 
field at Barbados, 1868; re- 
moved to Lebanon, Antigua, 
1872 ; was transferred to Cedar 
Hill, 1876; accepted a call to 
Basseterre, St. Kitts, as super- 
intendent of the St. Kitts Mis- 
sion, 1881, and was ordained 
resbyter, 1884 ; went toSpring 
sardens, Antigua, as secretary 
of the Provincial Board, 1888 ; 
was made president of the 
Board, 1890; and was conse- 
crated bishop, 1891. 


Woodbury, eu. , 
(Unitarian), A.A. (Harvard, 
1866), 2.2). (Brown Univer- 
sity, 1888), at Concord, N. H., 
November —, aged 70. He was 
graduated from Phillips Exeter 
raed in 1846, and from 
Cambridge Divinity School, 
1849 ; became pastor of the Sec- 
ond Church at Concord, N. H., 
1849; and of the Lee Street 
Church, Lowell, Mass., 1853; 
removed to Providence, R. L., 
to the pastorate of the West- 
minster Church, 1857; retired 
from active work, 1892. He 
was a man of great and varied 
activity ; was twice a member 
of the Rhode Island House of 
Representatives, 1863-64 and 
1874-75; chairman of the in- 
spectors of Rhode Island State 
Prison and one of the commis- 
sioners for building the new 
State prison ; was chaplain of 
the First Rhode Island Regi- 
ment in 1861, and chaplain-in- 
chief of the Grand Army of the 
. Republic, 1874-75; was a di- 
rector of the Providence Athe- 
nzum, 1859-75, and president 
of the same since 1883. Be- 
sides these labors, Dr. Wood- 
bury found time to write sev- 
eral books, some religious and 
some historical, the latter chief- 
ly concerning institutions of 
Rhode Island. 


Augustus 
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Balfour, Rev. William (Free 
Church of Scotland), D.D., at 
Holyrood, .November 8, aged 
74- 

Berridge, Rev. Leeds K. (Pres- 
byterian), in Philadelphia, No- 
vember 15, aged 86. 


Bridgeman, Rev., the Hon. 
George Thomas Orlando (An- 
Ever Canon of Liverpool, in 

pees November 7, aged 


Bright, Rev. J. S. (English Con- 
gregationalist), ).D., in Dork- 
ing, November 6. 


Clarke, Ven. Benjamin Strettell 
(Anglican), Archdeacon of Liv- 
erpool, November 18, aged 72. 


~— hk, Rev. J. H. (Baptist), 
.D., at Owego, N. Y., No- 
vember 6, aged 62. 


Guard, Rev. John L. (Lutheran), 
in Camden, Ind., October 18, 
aged 62. 


Gunn, Rev. Elihu (Baptist), 
D.D., at Fort Scott, Kan., Oc- 
tober 31, aged 78. 


Hough, Rev. Jesse W. (Congre- 
ationalist), D.D., at Santa 
Sevtene, Cal., aged 66. 


Irvine, Rev. Samuel G. (United 
Presbyterian), D.D., at A)- 
bany, Ore., October 31. Dr. 
Irvine had served as president 
of Muskingum College. 


Kent, Rez 
M.A., Raral Jean of Fairford 
and Honorary Canon of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, in Coln Saint 
Aldwyns, England, October 23, 
aged 72. 

Ladd, Rev. James S. (Baptist), 
at Elizabeth, N. J., November 
20, aged 84. 

Latdlaw, Rev. R. 


LL.D., in Hami 
October 24. 


Alfred | (Anglican), 


. (Anglican), 
ton, Canada, 
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Lewis, Rev. W. Dickens (Eng- 
lish Methodist), 2.D. (College 
of New Jersey), at Shrewsbury, 
November 19, aged 60. Dr. 
Lewis had been for twenty- ~six 
years Secretary of the British , 
and Foreign Bible Society. 


McAlister, Rev. Francis Mar- 
zon (Episcopalian) D.D., in 
Elizabeth, N. J., November 2s. 


McClenahan, Rev. Robert Stew- 
art (United Presbyterian), at 
Monmouth, Ill, August 13, 
aged 57. 


Oakey, Rev. Peter Davis (Pres- 
byterian), at Springfield, Long 
Island, October 4, aged 79. 


Phelps, Rev. Sylvanus Dryden 
(Baptist), D.D., in New Ha. 
ven, Conn , November 23, aged 
79 He was the author of the 
hymn ‘‘ Something for thee." 

Safford, Rev. George Blagden 
(Congregationalist), J... in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., October 24. 
He was Secretary of the Brook- 
lyn Board ot Charities 


Scott, Rev. Charles Thomas (An- 
glican), for fifty-six years rector 
of Shadingfield Hall, at that 
place, October 22, aged 86. 


Scott, Rev. J. J. (Episcopalian), 
S.7.D., LL.D., in Pensacola, 
Fla., Nov ember 21. 


Stone, Rev. Thomas Treadwell 
(Unitarian), JD... in Bolton, 
Mass., November 13, aged 95. 


Wayman, Rev. Alexander W. 
(African Methodist Episcopal), 
senior bishop of his church, in 
Baltimore, November 30, aged 
74- 


Welker, Rev. Joseph (Lutheran), 
in Salem, Pa., October 20, aged 
73- 

Williams, Rev. J. De Kewer 
(English Congregationalist), in 
London, November 21, aged &1. 
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HE Christian Literature Company an- 
G nounces the serial publication of 
**Ten Epochs of Church History,” 
with a confident assurance that they will be 
welcomed by the public. The names of the 
writers are a sufficient guarantee that they will 
be written in a historical spirit of veracious 
appreciation, and not in the misleading tem- 
per of controversy. 

In the present century, Science, Criticism 
and History have made marvelous progress ; 
but while the results of Science and Criticism 
are constantly filtered through the press to the 
public, History, for the most part, still re- 
mains the exclusive possession of the learned. 
Christians of all denominations have begun 
to understand that many of the existing 
divisions of Christendom had their origin 
partly in misapprehensions and partly in 
causes which have long since passed away, 
and that the cause of unity will be most 
surely preinoted by a calm and impartial 
study of the history of the Church in its long 
and varied experience under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

It is impossible, however, for persons of 
ordinary leisure and opportunity to make a 
profound study of ecclesiastical history. It 
has therefore been suggested that a series of 
popular monographs, giving, so to speak, 
a bird’s-eye view of the most important epochs 
in the life of the Church, would supply a real 
want, and the “‘ Ten Epochs of Church 
History” are intended to furnish just such 
monographs. One by one the following 
topics will be presented by the several 
writers $ 





























Che 
Apostolic Age 


BY 
Tue Rr. Rev. A. C. Coxe, 
D.D., LL.D, 


Che 
post - Apostolic 
Age I. 


BY 
Tue Rr. Rev. H.C. Porter, 
D.D., LL.D. 


Che 
Oecumenical 
Councils |" 


BY 
Pror. W. P. DuBosz, 
$.T.D. 


The Age 


of Charlemagne wv. 


Pror. C. L. Weis, Px.D, 


The Age 
of Hildebrand , 


Pror. M. R. Vincent, D.D, 


The constitution, the fundamental polity, the 
doctrine, the worship, and the social and the 
spiritual life of the Apostolic Church. 


The development of doctrine in the Second and 
Third Centuries, and the influence of Greek 
thought in suggesting questions which rcse into 
paramount importance in the Fourth; the growth 
of liturgical forms, and the gradual self-adjust- 
ment of the Episcopal and Conciliar Constitution 
of the church; the ascetic and monastic tendencies 
in which there was so much good purpose and 
the beginning of so much evil practice; and the 
universal evidence of a genuinely new power 
working in humanity. 


The age of the CEcumenical Councils, with its 
tragic importance and its incidental comedies, with 
its majestic figures and its incomparable saintliness 
in contrast with contemptible intrigue; and, above 
all, the ultimate and authoritative definition of 
the essentials of the Christian faith. 


The formative period of the Ninth Century, 
with its picturesque figures and stirring events, 
and the laying of the foundations of the me- 
dizval system, ecclesiastical and civil. 


The magnificent scheme of ecclesiastical supre- 
macy prcjected by Hildebrand; the bold attempt 
of Boniface VIII. to absorb the power of the 
Empire into the papacy, which led at last to the 
temporary extinction of papal power, though not 
of papal claims, at the Council of Constance; the 
rise of the Franciscan and Dominican Orders; the 
conditions of monastic and clerical life; the begin- 
nings of the modern national spirit; the establish- 
ment and progress of universities. 
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} = The Age of 


1 Che Crusades vi. 


J. M. Luptow, D.D, 


The Age of 


the Lienatssance 





The Age of the 
Great Ciestern 
Schism 


Cunton Locke, D.D. 


Che Protestant 
Reformation 


BY 
Pror. Witiiston WALKER, 
Px.D., D.D. 


Che 
| Anglican 
Reformation 





BY 
Tue Rr. Rev. W. C. Doane, 
D.D., LL.D. 








Henry J, Van Dyxe, D.D, , 


VIL. 


Vill. 


| Such are the topics of the ‘Ten Epochs of Church History.” 
interest to Christian people is unquestionable, and no pains will be spared, either by the 
writers or by the publishers, to make the volumes worthy of their several themes. 


The Crusades, with their heroic personalities, 
their dramatic, tragic and romantic histories; the 
real religiousness out of which the crusading 
movement grew, and its unconscious preparation 
for intellectual and spiritual movements which no 
man could then have imagined. 


The intellectual and political movements which 
preceded and anticipated the Reformation, in- 
cluding the Italian Renaissance, with the extrava- 
gances and sanities of the Humanists; the gen- 
eral growth of universities and great cities; the 
fullér development of a national spirit, especially 
in France and Germany ; the religious fervor and 
the awakened spirituality which appeared most 
conspicuously in such tragedies as that of John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague, in the Lollard 
movement in England, and in many abortive 
attempts at reformation elsewhere. 


The Great Schism, dividing European Christen- 
dom for generations into two hostile camps, 
which was terminated by a supreme humiliation 
of the papacy ; the popes at Avignon ; the perse- 
cution of the Templars ; the rival popes, and the 
Councils of Pisa, Constance and Basle. 


The Protestant Reformation in Germany, 
Scandinavia, Holland, Switzerland and Scotland, 
in which the life and labors of Luther, Calvin, 
Melancthon, Erasmus, John Knox, and other 
worthies, will be appreciatively described. 


And finally, a graphic survey of the Anglican 
Reformation which had so much in common with 
the Continental and Scottish movements, and yet 
was differentiated from them by peculiarities of 
principle and action which remain to the present 
time. 


Their perennial 
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natural outcome of their previous work of furnishing the best English editions 
of the classics of the Ante-Nicene, the Nicene and the Post-Nicene Ages.* 
Their aim is now to furnish a series of Hanp-sooxs giving a popular, comprehensive and 
authoritative Church History. Such a series should be welcomed by both the clergy 


and laity. 
Terms of Subscription 


TYLE. The volumes will be printed on fine paper and handsomely bound 
in cloth. 


C: publishers take great pleasure in presenting this prospectus. The series is the 


ELIVERY. It is proposed, commencing January, 1896, to issue one volume every 

three months, and to deliver the same to subscribers anywhere in the United 
States or Canada, expressage or postage prepaid. 

INGLE VOLUMES. The publishers propose to sell the work only in complete sets, 


reserving the right to offer the volumes separately later at an advanced price if this 
is deemed desirable. 


Special Jnducement to Adbance Subscribers 


The publishers propose to offer the first thousand copies to Apvance Susscrisers 
at THE NET PRICE OF 


One Dollar ($1.00) per Dolume 


AN AVERAGE OUTLAY OF THIRTY-THREE CENTS A MONTH 





This offer will be absolutely withdrawn on the appearance of Volume I, after which 


time orders will be received only at the regular subscription price of one dollar and fifty 
cents per volume. 






































| Special Advance Order | 28x | 

| Fa, | 

z Date is. 
|; « 2a2 

5 | The Christian Literature Co. | 7a | 

4 Cuwton Hatt, New York. | 222 

- Please send me as issued Den Epochs of Church | aes 
=u | History, in ten volumes, as per your announcement of | fee 

|. 2 | May, 1895, for which | agree to pay one dollar ($1.00) | ita 
| tig | per volume, on delivery—the volumes to be delivered bE 
4 | expressage or postage prepaid. <2 
| & Name -| 
| wl xo 
3 P.O. ea 
kL County State__ -§4 

arent 
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A SELECT LIBRARY 


oF 


Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church 


SECOND SERIES 


Translated into English with Prolegomena and Explanatory Notes 
VOLUMES I-VII UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 


PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., AND HENRY WACE, D.D 


Union Theological Seminary, Principal of King's College, 
cw Yor’ Lendon. 


IN CONNECTION WITH EMINENT PATRISTIC SCHOLARS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA 


VOL I weer OF CASAREA [4 se) VOL. VIII Il BASIL [d 


VOL. Il SOCRATES [d. after 499). Church History 


SOZOMENUS [4.¢. 450] Church History By Rev ‘Watsas Samvav, D.D, 


hurch History, Life of € enstantine the (Now Ready.) On the aah. Spirit; Select Letters. 
(Now Ready) a Oration of Constantine. | By Rev. Biourieiy Jackson, M.A. 
By Rev. Aeruue C. McCirrert, D.D., and | 
E. C. Ricuanpson, Pu.D | VOL. Ix HILARY OF POITIERS [d. y 368) 
| In the Trinity; On the Sy: 
} 


: By Rev. Wittiam Moors, M.A 


: Rev. H. Cuatower Ocre and VOL. XII 


| 11 GREGORY I. [4. 64). 


(Now Ready.) By Rev. A. C. Zewos, D_D., and | 
VOL. X AMBROSE [4. 397). 
) 1D 7 
Rey. C.D. Marrsanrr, DL | (/n Press) On the Holy Spirit; Letters; Hymas. 
VOL. I!1] THEODORET (4 «sy | By Rev. Henry oe Romastiw, M.A., Halstead. 
(Now Ready.) Charch History; Dialogues; Letters. | 
By Rev. Bromrieco Jackson, M.A I CASSIAN {4 ©. 49°). 
Collations of the Fathers. 
VOL. Iv ATHANASIUS 4, 373) oe | By Rev. Encar C. S. Giasow, M.A. 
Against the Heathen; On the Incarna- | 
(Now Ready.) tea, Orations against the Arians; On Il ag ffeil SEVERUS(d after 420). 
the Opinion of Dionysius, Life of Antony VOL. Life pend “ Martin of Tours; Dialogues; 
etc 
} B at. aapeaeen Roserrs, D.D. 
By Rev. A. Roan .M.A (Now Ready.) ¥ 
beeen aecgg II VINCENT OF LERINS [4. 430} 
VoL. Vv aaa =~ OF NYSSA [d. 295}. ‘tienen on the Rule of Faith 
inst Eunomius; Great Catechetica’ Rev. C. A. Hevervey, D.D 
(Now Ready.) tion; On the Soul and the Resur- 
rection; On ‘Virginity; On the Holy I LEO I. [4. 451). 
Trinity; Letters. (3 Select piatlon, Sermons. 
y Rev Cums Lett Fettor, M.A 
j Ww 
Rev. H. A. Wiuson, M.A a vend Pessoal Chesney, Patton. 
VOL. vi sence: {4 (4. 9}. By Rev. James Barmey, D.D. 
en; Commentaries; Letters, 


(Now Ready.) ae. I JOHN OF DAMASCUS [4. 754). 
By How. and Rev. Wiitam Hewey Fremawtie, M.A. Exposition of the Orthodox Faith 
| By Rev. S. D. F. Sacwowp, D.D. 
I CYRIL OF JERUSALEM .d. 388). VOL. XIII 4 
Catechetical Lectures I ey AND CANONS OF THE 
By Rev. E. H. Grrroxp, D.D. SEVEN C2CUMENICAL COUN. 


CILS [A. D. 
VOL. VIt__ {11 GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS {4 6:} t erm). 





"i Sermons ; 
(Now Ready.) a VOL. XIV EPHRAEM SYRUS (4. 370). 
By Rev € E. Swattow, M.A. and Select Commentaries; Homilies; Hymns. 
Rev. C. G. Browne, M.A. By Rev. Joun Gwrww, D.D 











Terms: + 1 The set will be delivered, expressage manen on receipt of price, $56. 00; or 
2. a! satisfactory references are given, all the volumes ready will be delivered on receipt of 
price of one volume, $4.00, subsequent volumes to be paid for at the rate of 
po a month. 
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Art School 


Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons, in 


studio, $5.00. Complete printed instruction 


by mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintings rented 
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are such advantages Offered pupils 
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Tapestry Materials 
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perior to foreign goods, and half the price. 
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juarto pages. 50 superb full-page illustra 
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ADVANTAGES 


oF 


Jamieson, Fausset and Brown's Commentary 


OVER 


ANY OTHER SIMILAR WORK. 


LILLIA IISA LAL ALE LEADS SSS 


ist. Its Thoroughness. This Commentary is not written by one writer only, as is the 
case with Clark, Henry, Scott, and others, but by three of the ablest scholars of the present day. 
thus enabling each author to devote all his skill, time and energy to a /smited portion of the Bible, 
instead of the whole, and these have quoted extensiy 7 from the works of no less than one Aua- 
dred and fifty of the most eminent Biblical writers of the present and the past. 

2d. Irs Modernness. New light is continually being thrown upon the Scriptures by the 
researches of travelers who have visited every region on which the light of revelation originally 
shone, by investigation in science, the expository labors of scholars and critics, and the discov- 
ery and deciphering of ancient inscriptions, monuments, and manuscripts, thus rendering the 
commentaries of former days comparatively useless. 

34. Irs Compactness. The text and the comments are not printed in separate parts, as is 
usually the case, but are intermingled so 2s to form one continuous history. There are no blank 
spaces, nor is the book filled up with unnecessary portions of the text. It is what it purports to 
be—a Commentary—not a Bible. ‘'It is literally packed,” says Bishop Wiley, ‘‘full of good 
things.” 

oh Irs Brevity. There is no Commentary that will help the reader to arrive at the full 
meaning of the Scriptures so easily and in so shortatime. Dr. Kitchel says, ‘' it attempts to 
explain only what needs explanation.” Dr. Smith, editor Chicago Standard, says, ‘'1 have in 
several instances seen a sermon in a sentence,” 

sth. Irs Liberal Spirit. 1t is more unsectarian than any other Commentary. ‘ The 
names of the authors are a sufficient guaranty against any denominational traits in it." These 
authors are each of a different denomination. The hearty recommendation of the leading men 
of all denominations gives this still greater emphasis. 

6th. Irs Scripture References. These are more numerous than will be found in any 
Commentary extant. Parallel passages are given wherever they are needed. Scripture is thus 
explained éy Scripture, and the Commentary will thus be found to answer the purpose of a Con- 
cordance to a very great extent. 

7th. Irs Mlustrations and Maps. These are sufficiently numerous to decidedly enhance 
its value and attractiveness; while the great majority of Commentaries have no illustrations. 

8th. Its Cheapness. No Commentary of its size and merit was ever sold for anything 
like the price. There is as much reading matter in this Commentary as you will find in three 
volumes of Lange's, The price of this in cloth, with copious illustrations and maps, is only 
$8.00, while the same amount of reading matter in Lange's Commentary, not illustrated, is sold 


$15.00. 
ii SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON NEXT PAGE. 
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The Christian Literature Co. 
13 Astor Pract, New Yorn. 


Enclosed please find Four ‘Dollars, for which please send me 
Jamisson, FausseT AND Brown's Bite COMMENTARY in four volumes. 





Name sete 
Post Office acess 
Co. State. 











All subscribers west of Chicago will be supplied from our Chicago office, but all orders must be sent to 
New York. Expressage to be paid by subscriber. Remittance should be made by Check, Draft or Postal Order. 











EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


Price 88.00 Reduced to $4.00. 
JAMIESON, FAUSSET & BROWN'S 


BIBLE COMMENTARY 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth for $4.00. 





FOUR LARGE VOLUMES 


CRITICAL 
of about PRACTICAL 
1,000 PAGES EACH 
EXPLANATORY 
with numerous 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND COMPENDIOUS 
COMPREHENSIVE 


MAPS 





Rev. C. HM. Spurgeou, London, Engiand: 

‘*T think it is the best Commentary upon the whole Bible which has been issued 
within the last fifty years. ' 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: 

‘It is clear, terse and vigorous in style, thoroughly reverent and evangelical 
in spirit, and in judicious and practical expositions gives the results of the best and 
latest scholarship applied to the study of the Word of God 
Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island: 

‘*It must be of immense practical value to all students of the Bible, and 
especially to Sunday-school teachers.” 

The Congregational Quarterly : 

‘*We heartily commend it to Sabbath-school teachers and scholars, as well as 
to every expounder, reader and lover of the Bible.” 
Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D D., President Wabash College: 

‘“*It is a noble work that ought to be placed on a hundred thousand shelves in 
this country.” 

Sunday Schodi Times, Philadeiphia: 

**It is one of the best Bible Commentaries extant. It has claims upon general 
attention, because of its convenient shape, its clear type, with the text brought out 
in bold and beautiful relief; its excellent press-work, its handsome binding, its many 
maps, its Bible dictionary and its valuable index. And then, to crown it all, it is 


cheap.” 
ORDER NOW 
We will supply this Commentary for the next thirty days for 


FOUR DOLLARS A SET 


which is one-half the subscription price. For order blank see previous page. 
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INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND 
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The thoughtful reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 


Food to Nourish, Stimulate and Inspire Thought. 


A WeekKLy MaGazine, it gives more than THREE AND A QUARTER 
Tuousanp double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, form- 
ing four large volumes. 


It has received the commendations of the highest literary authorities, the most 
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the latest results of Scientieic Researcn, Bio- to know of FOREIGN LITERATURE IN ALL ITS DB- 
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Every Subscriber ought to read this: 
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For years we have tried to secure for our subscribers some easy way of pre- 


ef 


serving their magazines, and binding them at a trifling cost. We have at last found 
it, and we give here a picture of the new Boston Binder 


It is the best binder ever invented. It takes only 


a 
« 
t 
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half a minute to insert the magazine, and thereafter 


it is kept clean and can always be found when 


{9 
wanted \ single binder will hold six months’ Tw 
issues of CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, When it is com- 1) 
plete itcan be filed away in your library as a most ay 


valuable book of reference 


S, 


The Binder is Very Inexpensive. 
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} 
. : YY 
We send it post-paid on receipt of only Fifty §) 
‘ i. 
Cents, cash or stamps. As a method of keeping g y 
your papers for future use, itis worth ten times its ah 
4 ¥ 
cost. It makes all the difference between lost, torn \)) 
and dirtied papers, scattered about the house in BY 
, , ° 
such confusion that you can never find what you ee 


require,and a handsome, orderly file which becomes 
at the end of six months a volume for your library, 
certainly worth from $2.00 to $3.00, 
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